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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


AttuoucH American opposition to the Covenant of the League of 
Nations was largely inspired by hostility towards England—the 
= most virulent Anglophobes were undoubtedly in 
ae the anti-League camp in the States—we believe 
riends 

that ultimately it will be recognized in this country 

that once again our enemies have unwittingly befriended us. 
Indeed, they have rendered conspicuous service to British interests 
in rejecting the Wilsonian policy of Internationalism. The 
Senate has literally saved us from ourselves, or rather from our 
statesmen who so thoughtlessly committed us in Paris to engage- 
ments we are not in a position to fulfii. In fairness, we must also 
remember that while American Anglophobes were on the war-path 
against what they denounced as “ a Machiavellian British plot to 
entangle the United States in European affairs,” its keenest and 
deadliest critics in the Senate were men who had sympathized 
with the Allied cause some years ahead of President Wilson, and 
had demanded American intervention in the Great War at least 
so long ago as the sinking of the Lusitania. These were certainly 
not animated by that insensate hatred of Great Britain which 
gives such a contemptible appearance to many American politi- 
cians. Leading Republicans condemned the League of Nations as 
a dangerous departure from the best traditions of American policy, 
to which President Wilson had unwarrantably sought to commit 
U.S.A. without adequate authority and in defiance of public 
opinion as manifested at the last Congressional Elections, when he 
had asked for a vote of confidence for the express purpose of peace- 
making, which he failed to get. With the internal aspects of the 
sharp struggle between Executive and Legislature in Washington 
we are not here concerned, though it reveals the American Con- 
stitution in a new light, making it impossible henceforward for any 
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foreign nation to know where it is when negotiating with the 
American Government, because the President’s signature of any 
treaty is valueless until ratification by a two-thirds majority of 
the Senate, and there is no machinery to enable other Powers to 
ascertain the sentiments of the Senate when that body happens 
to be at loggetheads with the White House. 


WE are here only concerned with the fact that after many months’ 
exhaustive debate, during which every aspect of the League of 
; Nations was examined from every American point 
—- of view, the Senate declined to ratify the Treaty. 
What makes this decision all the more significant 

is its occurrence on the eve of a Presidential Election campaign, 
when practical politicians have their ears to the ground and only 
do what they believe to be popular. It is therefore obvious that 
the Senate reflects public opinion in rejecting the League of Nations 
or it would have acted otherwise. That is the answer to much 
rubbish talked by its apostles in this country, who had tried to 
persuade vs that the only opponents of the Covenant across the 
Atlantic were “ a handful of disgruntled Senators ” who represented 
no one but themselves. At the first blush many Americans, like 
many Englishmen, were seduced by the eloquence enlisted in the 
cause of “ war against war,” but the better they understood it the 
less they liked the Covenant. The prolonged debates in the Senate 
were a great education, which opened the eyes of the American 
people to the perilous fatuity of the programme of Internation- 
alism, of which President Wilson, General Smuts, and Lord Robert 
Cecil were regarded as the sponsors. So much so that the Cove- 
nant, in the shape in which it appears in the Treaty of Versailles, 
ended by losing any friends it may ever have had in U.S.A. outside 
the White House. The fateful division in the Senate was not for 
and against the League of Nations as expounded on British plat- 
forms, but for and against the League in its attenuated American 
form, i.e. with the fifteen formidable Reservations grafted on it by 
the Senate, which knocked the bottom out of the whole business, 
as President Wilson and Mr. Balfour—who share a common ~ 
enthusiasm for one lost cause—frankly recognized. The President, 
to his honour be it said, refused to allow himself to be humbugged 
by “ eyewashers ” who besought him to accept amendments that 
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destroyed his handiwork because vital to the whole conception 
the Covenant. We are not Internationalists, and dislike super- 
States as we distrust super-statesmen, but the President is a con- 
vinced Internationalist and, as such, rightly refused to compromise 
on what he regarded as a vital principle, preferring to go down 
fighting than capitulate. 


THE issue is now relegated to the Presidential Election, nor is there 
much room for doubt as to the result, as there does not seem to be 
i any serious prospect of any Wilsonian candidate 
a being nominated by any Party. His political 

friends are aghast at the President’s “ obstinacy, 
and his domestic opponents in the bosom of the Democratic Party, 
headed by the vociferous Mr. William Jennings Bryan, do not 
conceal their rage. But in this age of opportunism and squeeza- 
bility it is refreshing to have one statesman making a stand for 
any ideal, even though it be so erroneous as Internationalism. In 
this respect the President presents a suggestive contrast to League 
of Nations propagandists in this country, who prayed that the 
Senate might ratify the Treaty with all the Reservations, so that 
they could “ save face” by pretending that there was a League 
of Nations, of which the United States had accepted membership. 
These disingenuousness tactics did not, however, appeal to Mr. 
Balfour, who, being anxious that Americans at any rate should 
know where they really were, took upon himself to inform a group 
of American journalists on February 13—immediately after the 
meeting of the Council of the League of Nations in London—“ I 
believe the whole structure of the League of Nations will be under- 
mined by the American Reservations. I am frank to say that I 
think America is too big a country to enter the League with 
Reservations and not have imitators. At the end of two years, 
when it will be possible for the others to get out, all will demand 
their own Reservations.” No honest man can read these Reserva- 
tions, which effectually restored to the Congress of the United 
States every scrap of power assigned to the League in the Covenant, 
without agreeing with Mr. Balfour. Indeed, they tie up the Presi- 
dent more closely than before, and Mr. Wilson would only have 
stultified himself by swallowing Republican amendments ex- 
pressly drafted for his humiliation and to dissipate his dream of 
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Internationalism. At the close he stoutly declined to play 
politics in Party interests, to the immense chagrin of Party politi- 
cians on both sides of the Atlantic, who for different reasons 
wished, like good democrats, to mislead the American and British 
democracies as to the true state of things. 


REPUBLICANS and Democrats were equally annoyed with the 
White House for sticking to its guns, as neither Party cares to 
be saddled with the responsibility of continuing 
the state of war—it was only the League they 
wished to eliminate. It is important for us to 
understand that it was the League alone that was responsible for 
the rejection of the Treaty. Its partisans in Europe always de- 
manded that the Allies accept the League because of its supposed 
popularity in U.S.A. Without any Covenant, they declared, 
U.S. would neither sign nor support any Treaty, a delusion en- 
couraged by Mr. Wilson. They were wrong as usual. The Cove- 
nant was the Jonah of the Treaty, which sank in the Senate on 
March 19, when there voted—For Ratification 49 (21 Democrats 
and 28 Republicans) ; Against Ratification 35 (23 Democrats and 
12 Republicans). Fifty-six votes were required to secure Ratifica- 
tion by virtue of the Constitution of the United States (Article 2, 
Section II, Paragraph 2), giving the President power,“ by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate to make Treaties, provided 
two-thirds of the Senators present concur.” Appended to the 
Treaty by the Senate were the fifteen Reservations, which, as Mr. 
Balfour recognized, “ undermined ” the League of Nations. Let 
us not be ungrateful to the Senate for saving the world from yet 
another fraud, and to President Wilson for refusing to eat what 
he had said. What our own blind leaders of the blind will now do 
we cannot guess. Enormous sums of money are being squandered 
on the offices and officers of the League of Nations and their 
offshoots and hangers-on in various places. Most of this money is 
put up by the much-mulcted British taxpayer, though it may be a 
consolation to him to know that from the Secretary-General of the 
League (Sir Eric Drummond), with his ten thousand a year, down- 
wards, the privileged officials of this body are said to be exempt 
from that income-tax so harassing to less favoured mortals. 
Vested interests are being rapidly created that will necessitate 
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our advocates of Internationalism continuing to pretend that 
that is which isn’t, and that that isn’t which is. The one strong 
argument for the League a year ago was that it was the only way 
of interesting the New World in the affairs of our distracted Old 
World—American membership of the League being pronounced 
indispensable to its success. To-day the same people airily declare 
that the effect of the Senate’s action is to accentuate British 
responsibilities under the League, and to necessitate our im- 
mediately embracing Germany. Those who talk thus are entitled 
to befool themselves, but they can hardly expect to befool other 
people. 


As we regard the League of Nations as immeasurably more detri- 
mental to the British Empire than it could ever have been to the 
United States, we cannot but feel thankful at its 

A On collapse. The League has never been understood 
Oe because never seriously discussed in this country. 

It was one of those questions that the Man in the Street and the 
Lady in the Tube felt was the business of statesmen rather than of 
private citizens. The assurances of the leaders of all our political 
Parties that it would prevent future wars of aggression, by mobi- 
lizing overwhelming strength on the side of Right against Might, 
was taken on trust in the general reaction and lassitude after the 
efforts and anxieties of the Great War. Very few persons in 
this country have so much as read the Covenant, and, incredible 
as it sounds, there has not been one serious debate on it in either 
House of Parliament, whose members would be incapable of giving 
any audience an intelligible account of the obligations assumed 
by Great Britain under the League. It is, however, never too 
late to mend, and the vote of the Senate affords us a welcome 
opportunity of reconsidering this policy and of seeing how far 
we can and should go on the slippery slope of Internationalism. 
When our unthinking Plenipotentiaries in Paris light-heartedly 
undertook “ mandates” under the League, involving limitless 
military commitments, they necessarily assumed that other Powers 
would “ do their bit.” In the interval most of the donkey-work 
of this preposterous League has fallen on British shoulders. While 
our Government has been busily engaged in abolishing our Army, 
it has indefinitely extended our obligations, and at this moment 
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we are involved in campaigns that are hardly compatible with 
sanity, and certainly not with solvency. Even the House of 
Commons, which can rarely be induced to tackle any really im- 
portant question, has been constrained to hear what competent 
soldiers, such as General Davidson and General Cockerill, have to 
say as to the military meaning of the League. Of two things, one. 
Hither we immensely enlarge the British Army at the expense of 
the British taxpayer for the benefit of the League of Nations, 
or we lessen the League to preserve the voluntary system. We 
cannot have it both ways. Nor will our War Minister, Mr. 
Churchill, solve any international problem by kotowing to 
Germany, which is apparently the new mot d ordre in Whitehall. 


WE should by this time be able to clear our minds of cant con- 
cerning Germany were not so many interested parties engaged 
in darkening counsel. There is not that difference 
between Germans that it matters materially to the 
Allies which coterie gets the upper hand in Berlin. 
The chief duty of Allied statesmanship is to make the world safe 
for civilization by immobilizing Prussian Kultur, as would have 
been effectually done had we listened to the French, who under- 
stand infinitely better than we do the danger that only threatens 
us through them. Unfortunately, the Peace Conference was 
dominated by its two most ignorant members, who affected to 
detect a fundamental difference, invisible to the rest of the world, 
between the “ Imperial Government ” of Germany and the god- 
fearing, liberty-loving German people. Their partisans in the 
Press and elsewhere have laboured to preserve this fiction ever 
since, inviting us to regard the German danger as disposed of 
the moment the Kaiser fled to Holland and a certain group of 
his former followers went through the farce of calling themselves 
“a Republic” in order that the friends of Germany in Downing 
Street and at the White House might be able to spare the Father- 
land the proper penalties of defeat. The ruse was substan- 
tially successful, as practical steps were forthwith taken to prevent 
the German people from tasting the full bitterness of disaster, the 
Great German General Staff being allowed to dissociate itself from 
military humiliation. Thus Hindenburg and Ludendorff, and the 
officer caste generally, “‘ saved face ’—-and have remained a danger 
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to Europe ever since—while the Allied peoples were encouraged 
to believe that it was an Allied interest to preserve a Government 
containing such “ progressive” elements as the unspeakable 
Erzberger, the unconscionable Scheidemann, the iron-fisted Noske, 
Brockdorff Rantzau, and the rest of the Old Guard, and that in 
order to keep these democratic decoys “in being” we must make 
constant concessions, lest Germany revert to “ Militarism” or 
plunge into “ Bolshevism.” Such was the doctrine of our 
Governmental Press, and the necessity of preserving Erzbergerism 
was the pretext for the wretched Treaty of Versailles, into which 
France was manceuvred by “ Anglo-Saxon statesmanship.” 


Ir. truth be permissible, it does not matter one brass farthing to 
the Allies what faction gets the upper hand in Germany. There 

is but little difference between them. The new 
p wing regime has pursued the same tactics and cultivated 
the same methods as the old regime, with the 
single object of hocusing the Allied and Associated Powers, in 
which it has achieved conspicuous success, with the result that 
the Germans have been steadily getting “their tails up” ever 
since the Armistice, until at last German mobs openly attacked 
Allied officers—incidents that could never have occurred in so 
highly disciplined a community unless connived at by authority. 
It is common knowledge that Noske, the Minister of Defence 
of “ Revolutionary Germany ” or the “ Imperial Republic,” as it 
suggestively christened itself, was hand-in-glove with the military 
Party, and is believed to have engineered some of the outrages. 
Every German, whether official or unofficial, is working overtime 
with the object of escaping his deserts as the citizen of a defeated 
country in a wanton and wicked war of aggression. Every pro- 
German abroad is co-operating in this enterprise, among others 
important members of the British Government, who owe their 
reputation and position to their supposed patriotism. Their chief 
weapon has always been “ the Bolshevik bogy.” We say “ bogy”’ 
advisedly, because, though Bolshevism is a danger to many 
countries, it was never a danger in Germany, where the most 
conspicuous “ Spartacists,” such as Liebknecht, Rosa Luxemburg, 
Kurt Eisner, to say nothing of Herr Haase, have been foully done 
to death without any serious effort to punish their murderers. 
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But even were Bolshevism not a bogy in Germany we cannot see 
that it is an Allied interest to stop it. Supposing the Bolsheviks 
got the upper hand in the German Empire and established Soviets 
on Russian lines—if the proletariat bossed both bourgeoisie and 
Junkerdom, making any return of Hohenzollernism impossible-— 
incidentally destroying an immense amount of German capital, 
and practically put Germany out of action industrially and 
internationally, why should we weep crocodile’s tears? The world 
would breathe more freely, because there would be a prospect 
of permanent peace, if German Bolsheviks succeeded in doing 
what the Allied and Associated Powers ought to have done but 
failed to do, and put Prussianized Germany hors de combat for the 
twentieth century. 


WHEN lately there was some promise that the murderers of 
Captain Fryatt might be cutting the throats of the executioners 
. of Edith Cavell, or vice versa, we realized that the 
oo Germans still had their uses, as the only service 
this revolting people can render mankind is to 

wipe one another off the face of the earth. Otherwise they will 
certainly wipe out some of their neighbours. President Wilson 
and Mr. Lloyd George took upon themselves the grave responsi- 
bility of maintaining the integrity of the German Empire— 
whose dismemberment they perversely opposed at the Paris 
Peace Conference—and upon their heads will lie the guilt of any 
future wars that their fatuity, if persisted in, would render in- 
evitable. That is, however, no reason that those of us who are 
not “ responsible statesmen ” should humbug ourselves and others 
by pretending that Bolshevism in Germany is inimical to British 
or French interests. Germany is the one and only country, 
except perhaps Bulgaria or Turkey, which we should like 
to see having a good stiff dose of the medicine of Lenin 
and Trotsky administered by Germany to Russia. All the 
more do we feel this since our Government in its wisdom decided 
that Germany should make no serious reparation for the material 
damage done to this country and that Britain should not get 
one penny of war costs. That is the answer to those who profess 
alarm lest, under Bolshevism, “ Germany would be unable to pay.” 
The Reparation clauses have been so drawn as to make it certain 
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that we shall never receive any indemnity, nor was she ever in- 
tended to pay by statesmen who swallowed the Fourteen Points. 
Then we are told that Bolshevism in Germany would spread 
elsewhere, and would overwhelm one Ally after another. We 
don’t believe a word of it. Bolshevism is a defeatist disease 
confined to defeated nations or to nations whose Governments act as 
though their countries had been defeated. The British working man 
will never go Bolshevist simply because Germany has done so. 
On the contrary. He is much less pro-German than Downing 
Street, which is full of friends of the enemy, judging by the ad- 
monitions we receive from Ministers to forget the war, which, it 
must be said, several of them did their best to lose. Nor is there 
any chance of France imitating Germany. Indeed, Bolshevism 
in Germany would discourage Bolshevism among the Allies, 
though if some of the neutrals bordering Germany contracted the 
disease it would leave us comparatively calm, as we should regard 
it as a judgment they had brought on themselves by their cowardly 
conduct during the life-and-death struggle between Civilization 
and Kultur. 


Curiously enough, those who are most horrified by any menace 
of Bolshevism in Germany have not merely acquiesced in it in 
' Russia, but have encouraged and promoted it, 
at a although it involved the ruin of a former Ally. 
Why? We don’t know, nor does any one else. 

This is one of the mysteries of the day. It may be the Hidden 
Hand. Apparently, the International Jew, who usually pulls 
the strings in Downing Street, approves Bolshevism for Russia 
but vetoes it for Germany. To those who threaten us with an 
alliance between “ Bolshevik Germany” and Bolshevik Russia, we 
should reply that an alliance between an un-Bolshevized Germany, 
i.e. militarist Germany, and Russia—whether Bolshevized or un- 
Bolshevized—would be infinitely more dangerous. We feel sure 
that if our readers look at this whole German question for them- 
selves, and refuse to be humbugged by those whose single title 
to advise us on any aspect of the German question is that so far 
they have been invariably wrong—-they will reject the nonsense 
now appearing in many newspapers that have relapsed into their 
trustful pre-war attitude towards the Boche, whose statements 
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they take at their face value, forgetting that all Boches are born 
liars and that present propaganda simply aims at enabling the 
Fatherland to tide over an awkward time and avoid paying its 
debts, and get into its stride sooner than the Allies so systemati- 
cally and scientifically ruined, and resume the “ frightful ad- 
venture ” whenever it suits the Germans. Let us not be scared 
by scare headings on “ Chaos in Germany.” Up to this month 
there was only too little chaos in Germany, too little strife, too 
little Bolshevism, too little evidence of defeat, which was never 
brought home to that infatuated and arrogant people. Colonel 
Beckles Wilson, in a letter to the Times, threw a useful sidelight on 
German psychology as the result of a conversation with a reflective 
German, who explained that his compatriots are suffering through 
the failure of the Allies to teach them that they lost the war. 


AccorpDine to his German informant, who is described by Colonel 
Beckles Wilson as “a particularly frank and intelligent young 

officer (who had served, so he told me, on the staff 
a of the 48rd Reserve Division),” “ most of us who 

are honest with ourselves now realize that all our 
present trouble and unrest are due to the original Allied decision 
not to march through Germany. We were relieved at the time, 
but we now see it was a misfortune. It might have shocked our 
pride, but it would have stabilized the whole situation. As it is 
now, the bulk of our people cannot understand what has happened 
or what is happening.” Our misfortunes and those of Germany 
arise largely from the fact that Allied and Associated statesman- 
ship has no understanding whatsoever of German psychology, 
and refuses to listen to the few Englishmen and Americans who 
do understand this peculiar mentality, preferring the opinion of 
sentimentalists who, knowing nothing of Germany, represent the 
Germans as identical with “ Anglo-Saxons,” except that they 
talk a different language. Colonel Beckles Wilson’s informant 
added: “One of my former N.C.O.’s recently returned with a 
big batch of war prisoners. He told me they were all astonished 
at seeing no marks of conquest anywhere. In France and Belgium 
they were accustomed to signs of ruin and distress and the visible 
scars of war. The moment they crossed the frontier all was 
apparently as it had been when they left three years before. 
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‘Nothing has outwardly happened to our people but a rise in 
prices,’ they said. ‘No damage, no marks of foreign authority, 
not even an Allied flag. And yet we lost the war. We don’t 
understand it.’ It makes them suspicious and uneasy and 
mistrustful of authority.” In other words, our misplaced con- 
sideration for German susceptibilities is regarded by the more 
intelligent Germans as another injury to the Fatherland ! 


TuE latest German “ crisis ” provoked the usual confused comment 
in those organs of the British Press which depend for their infor- 
; . _ mation on German affairs mainly on correspondents 
——— who have a weakness for walking into any booby 
. trap the wily Boche may set for them. As this 
crisis is unfinished at the moment of writing, we shall not discuss 
it with the dogmatism of our contemporaries, who become more 
positive on successive German developments the less they know 
as to what is really happening. It may be that once more our 
never-failing asset,*the Prussian Junkers, have served the Allies 
by opening their eyes to the perilous paths they have pursued in 
dealing with such a community as Germany. Or it may be that, 
-under the auspices of Mr. Lloyd George, reinforced by Signor 
Nitti, the Italian Prime Minister—who believes that if you stroke 
a crocodile it will not only purr but also love you-—the Allies 
will persist in the follies that have brought things to their present 
pass. The issue between Sentimentalism and Sense is admirably 
illustrated in Mr. Keynes’ book, which is in a fair way to becoming 


the Bible of every friend of Germany and of every enemy of 


England. Of this school, M. Clemenceau was naturally the 
bugbear—Mr. Keynes’ strictures on him being the most eloquent 
tribute to the great French statesman’s sagacity we have yet had, 
while that sagacity is vindicated by each succeeding event. This 
is the Keynes’ indictment : 


His [M. Clemenceau’s] principles for the Peace can be expressed simply. In the 
first place, he was a foremost believer in the view of German psychology that the 
German understands and can understand nothing but intimidation, that he is without 
generosity or remorse in negotiation, that there is no advantage he will not take of 
you, and no extent to which he will not demean himself for profit, that he is without 
honour, pride, or mercy. Therefore you must never negotiate with a German or 
conciliate him; you must dictate to him. On no other terms will he respect you or 
will you prevent him from cheating you.* 

* See page 29 of Economic Consequences of the Peace, by John Maynard Keynes, 
C.B. (Macmillan & Co.). 
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It was because the Big Four lacked the intelligence of their 
biggest member that they made such a hopeless hash of the 
Second Treaty of Versailles. Since M. Clemenceau’s retirement 
things have rapidly gone from bad to worse until ex-President 
Poincaré’s exposure of Allied diplomacy is abundantly justified. 
Wobbling is more fatal in dealing with such a nation as Germany 
than any other form of folly. The Entente does nothing but 
wobble. 


At one heroic moment the world is informed that the ex-Kaiser 
will be solemnly arraigned for his high crimes and misdemeanours, 
Wobbling while the British Prime Minister tells the British 

Parliament in so many words that this country is 
the chosen venue of the greatest of all State trials. The next 
moment we have the miserable fiasco of a half-hearted appeal by 
twenty odd Allies to a twopenny-halfpenny neutral to extradite 
the arch-criminal, couched in such terms as to invite refusal, the 
applicants being evidently afraid of their own proposition. Then 
we have a similar fiasco over the war-criminals of Germany, 
whom our orators had sworn by all their gods to bring to book, 
and whose surrender had been formally demanded of the German 
Government. This demonstration ended in our acquiescing in 
these miscreants, who are regarded in Germany as national heroes, 
being tried by German tribunals under circumstances ensuring, 
not merely their acquittal, but their triumph. The abjectness of 
the Allies, which is believed to be inspired by the chicken-hearted 
swashbuckler at the head of our Government—who lets us down 
every time--at one moment tempted the German Government to 
retaliate by demanding that Great Britain should be requested 
to hand over to Germany selected British “ war criminals ”— 
presumably of the Fryatt type—to be dealt with by Herr Noske 
and Co. We almost regret that this project did not materialize. 
We are not sure that in their present mood our Coalition would 
have refused to comply with the request, in which case there 
would have been “ negotiations ” for the surrender of Lord Haig, 
Admiral Beatty, General Allenby, and others to German justice, 
which our semi-official Press would doubtless have advised as 
“necessary to propitiate Germany and to prove that we had 
confidence: in the integrity of her Courts and that we bore her 
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no ill-will.” Then at last the eyes of the British people would 
be opened to the true character of the Defeatists of Downing 
Street, who, while pretending to impose ‘“‘a stern peace” on beaten 
Germany, are literally giving away every security gained during 
the war, and, so far as in them lies, making another Anglo-German 
war inevitable. 


At the moment of the Armistice Germany was in a mood to accept 
anything, just as Europe was in a position to impose conditions 

. of permanent peace. To-day Germany is con- 
Allies with the assistance of Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Winston 
Churchill—who has relapsed into his worst pre-war pro-Germanism 
—and kindred spirits, who, without turning a single enemy into 
a friend, are rapidly making enemies of Allies. Can we wonder 
that the Pan-Germans and Junker Party should have regarded 
the moment as propitious for an effort to retrieve the situation, 
and to present a vacillating Entente with the fait accompli of a 
torn-up treaty? The Kapp affair still remains partially shrouded 
in mystery, upon which ingenuous correspondents in Berlin have 
thrown relatively little light. But two facts emerge as tolerably 
certain—namely, that Dr. Kapp, a notorious pamphleteer of 
Admiral Tirpitz’ Fatherland Party, operated openly under the 
eyes of the Ebert-Bauer-Noske Government, who had ample 
warning of his intentions but made no effort to stop him, while 
it is undeniable that men very near to Noske, the Minister of 
Defence, were intimately involved in the intrigue, which was only 
made possible by Noske’s distribution of troops. Indeed, it is 
believed by persons likely to know that Noske was privy to “ the 
Kapp revolution,” and had it succeeded, he and other chiefs of 
the “ Imperial Republic” would have identified themselves with 
it. The second fact which indicates the true character of what 
we are now encouraged to regard as “a regrettable incident ” of 
no special importance was that the military chiefs, notably 
Ludendorff, were up to their necks in this “ counter-revolution,” 
which included in its programme the Presidency of Von Hinden- 
burg as a warming-pan for some member of the House of Hohen- 
zollern. In other words, within a year and a half of the signing 
of the Armistice, which was substantially an admission of uncon- 
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ditional surrender, La Revanche is sufficiently strong in Germany 
to permit its partisans to make a serious effort to seize the 
Government—not inconceivably with the connivance of that 
Government—who most conveniently fled, leaving Kapp and Co. 
a fair field. 


Hap things proceeded “ according to plan,” the Ebert-Bauer- 
Noske Government would probably have come forward and 
The Plan explained to the Allies that although they had 
signed a treaty which it was their dearest desire 
to execute, the “Carthaginian Peace” was more than broken- 
hearted Germany could stand, and, unless reconsidered, or, better 
still, withdrawn, she would have no alternative except to relapse 
into “ Militarism ” or “ Bolshevism.” Although we don’t know 
exactly what happened in Berlin, Dr. Kapp appears to have 
made rather a hash of a promising situation. Germans are 
evidently much more reluctant to kill one another than to kill - 
other people, and there was no small amount of running away 
during the brief spell of the counter-revolution. The cowp, which 
can have caused no surprise to President Ebert or Chancellor 
Bauer, still less to Minister Noske, appears to have taken the 
following course. Dr. Kapp appeared from nowhere, and with 
General Liittwitz commanding the “ Defence Force ’-—part of 
the machinery by which it is hoped to circumvent the disarma- 
ment clauses of the Treaty—-demanded a change of Ministry, 
which was mildly refused by the Government, who ordered the 
arrest of Dr. Kapp and Co. But there was no one to effect it, 
and instead of Kapp being arrested, General Liittwitz marched 
into Berlin to his support at the head of an army of Baltic bravoes 
and the Naval Brigade conveniently quartered at Doberitz. At 
once the Berlin garrison joined the insurgents, whereupon Presi- 
dent Ebert and his colleagues fled, first to Dresden and afterwards 
to Stuttgart. In fact the whole affair bore close resemblance to 
“a put-up job,” and the French made no concealment of their 
view that there was some understanding between the Government 
and their assailants. Dr. Kapp at once took charge of the public 
offices, and proclaimed himself not only Imperial Chancellor but 
likewise Prussian Premier—quite in the old style—and proceeded 
to issue a decree dissolving the National Assembly. He appointed 
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the flamboyant Dr. Traub Minister of Kultur, and General Liitt- 
witz Minister of Defence. The upshot remains obscure, the comic 
element being supplied by an ex-Radical Member of the British 
Parliament, at one time a bright particular star in our Progressive 
world, Trebitsch Lincoln, who temporarily became German 
Censor, possibly as a delicate attention to this country.* 


NoskE—usually credited with being a fire-eater—and his col- 
leagues were alleged to “ deprecate”’ bloodshed, preferring the 

weapon of passive resistance in the shape of a 

general strike, which they exhorted the working 

classes to declare against the “ reactionaries.” 
Such seem to have been the events of March 13 (Saturday). But 
during the week-end the new Bismarck thought better of it, or 
suddenly became weary of the greatness thrust upon him, or 
there may have been some hitch of which we know nothing. 
Anyhow, by Monday he was announcing that the rival Govern- 
ment (still at Stuttgart) had made a “ compromise” with him, in 
which he clearly had the best of the bargain, but the Stuttgarters 
stoutly denied having done anything of the kind. That Herr 
Bauer, the de jure Prime Minister, did not wish the Allies to think 
too well of his rival is clear from his statement to the Press : “‘ The 
most serious condition laid by Von Liittwitz before the Berlin 
Cabinet was that the demobilization of the Imperial Army and 
the destruction of war material in accordance with the terms of 
the Versailles Treaty must not take place, as the Empire ought 
to prepare itself for a new war. One can form an idea from this 
condition of the objects pursued by the Berlin reactionaries.” 
That Dr. Kapp was powerfully supported, goes without saying, 
as until his collapse he had with him the heads of the German 
Army, the Fatherland Party, and the Industrial Junkers—indeed, 
for practical purposes “ the classes ” throughout Prussia, though 
the masses seem to have been lukewarm, and outside Prussia he 


* Conceivably the Germans were impressed by the coupon which Trebitsch alleges 
he received ten years ago: 

“Dear Mr. Lincotn,—You have my heartiest good wishes in your contest at 
Darlington. A win at Darlington would be a great victory for Free Trade and 
Liberalism, and I feel confident that the vigour with which you have conducted your 
campaign and the excellence of our cause will combine to defeat the forces of reaction 
and Protectionism.—Yours sincerely, D, Luoyp Gzoraz, January 11,1910.” 
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aroused little enthusiasm and considerable opposition. The work- 
ing classes are said to have been generally against him, but any 
sign of grace in any section of the German people is so extrava- 
gantly exploited by pro-German propagandists abroad eager to 
demonstrate that there is “ a real change of heart ” in the Father- 
land, that we cannot accept all we are told about “ the rising of 
the German democracy” against the reactionaries, though we 
should like to think that the proletariat had played a decisive 
part in routing the Prussian Junkers, whose triumph was short- 
lived, as by March 16 Kapp had performed that popular German 
operation—flight. 


THERE has been no coherent account of events in Germany since 
the collapse of Kapp, though sensational rumours have never 
«No Mention- failed. But as these proceed mainly from corres- 
» | pondents who have yet to establish their reputation 

able Part 
as interpreters of the most peculiar national 
psychology, prudence regarded them with scepticism. There was 
a sustained effort by informants, whose legs were being vigorously 
“pulled” in Berlin and elsewhere, to convince the Allies that 
at last the Bolshevik bogy had materialized, and that “ Red” 
armies, after the Russian pattern, were parading Germany. The 
extent to which Bolshevikism is exploited to the beguilement of 
foreigners may be gathered from the statement that the egregious 
Kapp—the Junker puppet—was simultaneously intriguing both 
with the Russian Soviet and with local Spartacists. Our readers 
may think we are over-suspicious, but we have found from ex- 
perience that it is impossible to be too suspicious of any rumours 
that any German Parties are interested in circulating. The 
Germans may not be military geniuses, but they have a genius 
for nobbling unsuspecting strangers, especially Britons and Ameri- 
cans—generals and journalists—and persuading them to repeat 
whatever suits their book. There was no serious prospect of 
any Soviet being set up anywhere in Germany. We have no 
interest in making that statement—save that we believe it to be 
true—because for aught we care fifty Soviets might be established 
in the Fatherland, the more the merrier. The corresponderts, 
needless to say, detected “ a Soviet ” under every bush, but after 
Bolshevikism had been duly “played up” for ten days we were 
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informed by a London morning paper, which tells us that “ not 
bullets but buns ” are the cure for Bolshevism, that “ this time 
also Germany seems to have escaped the abyss, but it has been 
@ very narrow shave.” It always is, but a miss is as good as a 
mile in these matters, and when we are told by the Daily Telegraph 
Berlin Correspondent, on the evidence of one of the Independent 
Socialist negotiators with the Bauer Government, that “ the idea 
of a Soviet Republic has played no mentionable part in the crisis 
from beginning to end,” those who are terrified lest harm befall 
“the noble German nation” may make their minds easy. All 
that happened was an abortive “ rising,” either genuine or collu- 
sive, against the Bauer Government, believed to have been 
organized by another man named Bauer. This fizzled out, and 
Bauer number 1 remains German Chancellor, though, like Mr. 
Lloyd George, he is “ reconstructing ” his Government with much 
the same materials as it previously contained, and Germans and 
pro-Germans are everywhere preparing to capitalize the full ad- 
vantages of the “counter-revolution” at the expense of the 
Allies. The total death-roll in Germany is officially given at 
4800 up to March 24. 


As we cannot persuade ourselves that the speedy revival of 
Germany is, like peace, “the greatest of British interests,” if 
only because a revived Germany means another 
war, we confess to being less interested in the 
triumph of law and order in the Fatherland than 
we should be in its success elsewhere—e.g. Ireland. We are 
infinitely more perturbed by the complete chaos which this German 
“ upheaval ” has produced in the Entente, whose members are at 
sixes and sevens. British policy is as unintelligible to us as it is to 
France. We cannot defend or explain it, because we do not pro- 
fess to understand it. Hither Mr. Lloyd George is so completely 
absorbed in his dog-fight with Mr. Asquith that he has no time 
to attend to anything else, or he is still following the same im- 
possible advisers under whose auspices he made such a mess of the 
Peace Treaty last year. As Englishmen have no idea at what 
their Government is driving, nor by whom it is being driven, 
Frenchmen are yet more bewildered, not to say annoyed. We 
cannot be surprised. France is next door to Germany. Our shirt 
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is involved in the German question, but her skin is at stake. 
With great difficulty she was induced by American and British 
statesmanship to renounce the line of the Rhine as her strategic 
frontier, which spelt security. Marshal Foch worked as hard for 
this objective as he had worked for victory in war, only to make 
himself unpopular with the politicians, who rejected military 
guarantees in favour of political guarantees in the shape of the 
joint pledge of support, against future German aggression, of the 
United States and Great Britain. The American Senate will not 
so much as discuss the Presidential pledge, while the British 
pledge was so worded as to be dependent on American ratification. 
Those French critics do not exaggerate who pronounce the Entente 
to be at stake on the misunderstanding, whereby the Republic 
was persuaded to reject the advice of her wisest and greatest 
soldiers--supported by the entire French Army, which is the nation 
in arms—for the sake of a promise which proves to be the pro- 
verbial pie-crust. Our neighbours are no less disquieted by the 
ainazing attitude of Downing Street towards the impudent German 
demand to dispatch 100,000 troops into the Ruhr Basin, on the 
pretext of suppressing “ Bolshevism,” in violation ofthe Treaty, 
and, as the French are well aware, to prevent French industries 


obtaining vital coal. Instead of German “chaos” uniting the 
Allies in a common policy, it appears to be dividing them, because 
we have a strong Potsdam Party in the Coalition Cabinet, which 
has played the German game ever since the Armistice. 


WE have no desire to intervene in any American controversy, 
although American politicians habitually intervene in a gratui- 
. ..., tously offensive manner in the internal affairs of 
a Sims’ the United Kingdom. We cannot, however, resist 
expressing our admiration at the splendid moral 

courage with which Admiral Sims is fighting the battle of all 
Fighting Men against the treacherous. treatment not infrequently 
meted out to them by the Politicians they have the misfortune 
to serve. Mr. Josephus Daniels, the American Secretary of the 
Navy—the equivalent of our First Lord of the Admiralty under 
President Lloyd George—is of the type with which we are 
thoroughly familiar on this side of the ocean—a pushful, Pacifist 
politician who, by arts that are anything but administrative, 
gets himself pitchforked into high office during a great war and 
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forthwith conceives himself to be a Heaven-born strategist who 
must direct “stupid sailors” and “ stupid soldiers” in the way they 
should go. Such personages usually escape detection, and pro- 
ceed from one distinction to another in the only career in which 
failure is a certain passport to success. There is no one to expose 
them, because the men with the necessary inside knowledge are 
generally tongue-tied, and semi-official historians are turned on to 
throw dust in the eyes of the public. Not so Admiral Sims. His 
love of the noble calling, of which he is so brilliant an ornament, 
has induced him to take the gloves off, and already the Josephus 
Daniels’ of Washington are singing somewhat small on the failure 
of their effort to bluff the Senate into snuffing out the Admiral’s 
charges, which are formal and specific. In a word, he accuses 
the American Navy Department, during the Daniels regime, of 
pursuing a policy calculated to lose the war, declaring that 
although the war had been in progress for nearly three years and 
America’s entry had become imminent at least from February 
1917, her fleets were not ready at the appointed time. There 
were no plans or policy for several months, nor would the Navy 
Department co-operate with the Allies, but, on the contrary, 
refused to send anti-submarine vessels to Europe at this most 
critical moment, and wasted time by formulating impossible 
proposals, while it kept American admirals abroad in the dark as 
to what it was doing or contemplating, and starved the Stafis. 
Like all amateurs of strategy, Mr. Josephus Daniels believed in 
dispersing naval forces when, in the opinion of all professional 
strategists, concentration was vital, and attempted, like some 
others in this country, who shall be nameless, though they could 
be named, to direct distant operations from his office. So it will 
ever be, under political systems that entrust the management 
of war to civilians who know nothing of the subject. 


THESE professional Pacifists are all the same. Directly they 
are thwarted in any of their nostrums, they become fire- 
Mout ,eating Jingoes of the Prussian pattern. Mr. 

valor Se osephus Daniels, having failed to bully the United 
States Senate into swallowing the Covenant of the League of 
Nations, which, in the opinion of Senators, who are not exactly 
fools, would transfer the sovereignty of their country from Wash- 
ington to Geneva and permit American interests to be compromised 
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by the casting vote of Bulgaria—angrily cast aside his assumed 
love of peace and appeared at the Capitol in the full panoply 
of a War Lord. For the moment we forgot that the ex-Kaiser 
was otherwise occupied, and imagined that he had resumed his 
favourite posture when we read Mr. Josephus Daniels’ blood-and- 
thunder declaration so redolent of the old imperial rhetoric. 
Should the Senate dare to reject the Wilson-Smuts-Daniels’ plan 
for creating a United States of the World bossed by themselves, 
one of their number—to wit, Daniels—would know the reason why. 
He told the Senate in terms that he should forthwith demand a 
further appropriation of $195,300,000 for the construction of 
sixty-nine new battleships, cruisers, destroyers, etc., if that body 
failed to ratify the Treaty this very Session and refused to make 
U.S.A. a member of the League of Nations. This, be it re- 
membered, would be in addition to another $360,000,000 that was 
still required to complete the American Naval programme of 1916. 
According to Mr. Josephus Daniels, the United States, failing the 
League of Nations, must have “ incomparably the greatest navy 
in the world.” In fact, the Kaiser, in his palmiest days, was 
not in the hunt with this mouton enragé. Wilhelm only demanded 
a German Navy capable of coping with the British Navy. But 
Josephus demands a Navy with which ours may not even be 
compared! We might be tempted to be terrified by such tall talk 
but for our recollection that, when built, this mighty armada will 
presumably be commanded either by Josephus himself or by some 
other “practical politician,’ innocent of the difference between 
a Dreadnought and a Destroyer, unable to tell the stem of any 
ship from its stern. The sea-going personnel of the American 
Navy are a magnificent body—both officers and men—capable 
of going anywhere and doing anything, but they are under the 
thumb of political strategists who, according to all accounts, are 
worse than our own. 


ELSEWHERE in this number will be found Mr. Hoover’s striking 
tribute to Poland—hitherto unknown in this country. We only 
A Friodet regret that no British statesman of equal promi- 
Poland nence has thus espoused the Polish cause, because 

it may be said, without any risk of exaggeration, 
that upon the maintenance of a strong independent Poland the peace 
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of Continental Europe depends hardly less than upon the power of 
France. Unfortunately the Polish question is not understood in 
Downing Street as it was in the White House. For some unex- 
plained reason Mr. Lloyd George elected to adopt a hostile attitude 
towards this new Republic at the Paris Peace Conference, and it 
was exclusively due to his opposition that Poland was deprived 
of the port of Danzig, which is historically hers and is essential 
to her national independence and place in the sun. Our Prime 
Minister not only overrode two Reports of the Polish Commission, 
on which Great Britain was effectively represented, but he talked 
over President Wilson—to whom we owe the prominence accorded 
to the claims of Poland by the “ Principal Allied and Associated 
Powers ”—into acquiescence with the deplorable decision concern- 
ing Danzig. The President’s reference to Poland was among the 
best of his Fourteen Points and the one most resented by Ger- 
many, who had counted on regaining in the East all and more 
than all she had lost in the West. We fear that certain unworthy 
Englishmen—or maybe Welshmen—were prepared to wink at 
this development, and accordingly obstructed American champion- 
ship of the Poles. 


THERE is nothing Germany hates and fears more than a great 
Poland, because Prussian Kultur and Russian Bolshevikism could 


only join hands over her prostrate form. Needless 
ees the to say, aS an independent Poland is anathema to 
Germans, so it is anathema to German Jews on both 

sides of the Atlantic, who, ever since the Armistice, have waged 
a campaign of vilification against the Government of Warsaw. 
Mr. Lloyd George is surrounded by anti-Poles, and the British 
Foreign Minister, Lord Curzon—who should know something of 
Foreign Affairs—apparently takes his cue from his Chief on this 
as on other questions. His predecessor, Mr. Balfour, appreciated 
the importance of Poland, but unfortunately was too easygoing 
to assert himself in Paris, and allowed the Prime Minister to ride 
roughshod over all his own experts. This antagonism to Poland in 
Downing Street emphasizes Mr. Hoover’s testimony to the wonder- 
ful achievement of this reconstructed State. The attitude of 
official England is one of many present mysteries in international 
affairs to unofficial England. We should like our heroic and de- 
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voted friends in Poland to know that they have countless warm 
admirers in this country, who fully realize that Poland, with 
Czecho-Slovakia and Rumania—whom we hope to see united in 
permanent bonds of friendship—are the Wardens of the Eastern 
Marches of our common civilization. Once the Polish nation of 
80,000,000 becomes a solid community there will be infinitely 
better prospects of peace than at present. Boches and Bolshevists 
realize this, and are determined to “ down her ” if they can, with 
the aid of the ubiquitous International Jew, who is ever at war 
with whatever offends or obstructs the Fatherland. 


TuE British are accused by their enemies, as well as by some of 
their Allies, of greediness. As a matter of fact they are the 

2) most generous people in the world, though occa- 
a sionally their Government so comports itself as 
to permit the opposite impression. Mr. Archibald 
Hurd, the Naval Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph—whose 
enthusiasm for everything pertaining to British sea-power is 
refreshing at a time when almost all politicians are combined to 
scrap it—calls attention to a piece of British generosity towards 
other nations that is being practised almost to a fault. During 
the war we lost about 8,000,000 tons of shipping, infinitely more 
than any other belligerent, and as our life depends on our mer- 
cantile marine we might fairly have devoted our shipbuilding 
resources to replacing these stupendous losses. It appears, 
however, that of the 3,000,000 tons of shipping now under 
construction in British yards, more than a third, i.e. 1,000,000 tons, 
are being built for foreigners, and will, in due time, pass under 
foreign flags—French, Norwegian, Italian, Dutch, Danish, and even 
Spanish. Let us say at once that we do not grudge any measures 
calculated to enable such staunch Allies as France and Italy to 
resume their position at sea, though when we learn that some of 
these ships are being built on such favourable terms that the 
foreigner is tempted to pass them on to other foreigners, we view 
the transaction somewhat differently, and suggest that inquiries 
should be made. Nor, in view of the sacrifices of Norway—whose 
seamen placed the Allies under great obligations—will Englishmen 
experience any other sentiment than pleasure on learning that 
Norwegian losses are being rapidly made good in British yards. 
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But we confess to feeling differently over the construction of ships, 
sorely needed by our own people, suffering as they are from 
excessive prices, for the benefit of such nations as Holland and 
Spain—which together with Sweden constituted a trio of Potsdam 
neutrals prepared to do almost anything that Germany wished. 
We shall not readily forget the impudent attempt of the Dutch 
Government, under enemy instigation, to break the British 
blockade in the spring of 1918 when it was erroneously imagined 
at The Hague that Great Britain was beaten, and therefore might 
be taken liberties with. We should, in our post-war policy, draw 
sharp distinctions between neutrals who were friendly and those 
who were otherwise, because they were backing the wrong cause. 
Any ships built for Holland, which is for practical purposes part 
of Germany, are likely to pass into German hands. 


THERE is no more difficult or delicate post than that of British 
Ambassador at Washington, of whom much is invariably expected, 

although there is small scope for achievement, the 
poral es American capital offering no field for diplomatic 

triumph; indeed, the less it is attempted the 
better. These obvious observations apply with tenfold force in 
Leap Year, when a President is elected and every action or 
utterance of our Ambassador is scrutinized by vote-catching 
politicians in the hope of engineering a dangerous international 
incident for the benefit of the Irish and German votes, which are 
once more indistinguishable and play so great a part in American 
affairs. No wonder there was reluctance on the part of those 
who were invited to fill an impossible position. Great pressure 
was applied to the Lord Chief Justice by the Prime Minister to 
return to the States, but, after being within an ace of succumbing 
to temptation, Lord Reading wisely declined, and the lot ulti- 
mately fell on Sir Auckland Geddes, who, at any rate, vindicates 
his valour by manning the breach. It is not the first disagreeable 
job he has tackled, and as he is a man of backbone as well as 
brains, who has succeeded in offices where able men have failed 
and has rendered considerable service in the war, we may hope 
that he will escape disaster in this new sphere. Sir Auckland 
has not been what is termed “a Parliamentary success,” but 
when one considers some of those who are regarded as demi- 
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gods by the House of Commons, we need think no less of him 
on this account. There is really nothing to be done in Washington 
except to “carry on” and to try to avoid all avoidable contro- 
versies. And if he be as sensible as he is supposed to be, the 
new Ambassador will keep his mouth shut in public and eschew 
all relations with the American Press—at any rate until next 
November, when the Presidential fever will have run its course— 
as anything he said or did meanwhile would be perverted for 
electioneering purposes. Judging by his speeches on Anglo- 
American relations on this side, Sir Auckland Geddes realizes 
that blood may be thinner than water and that the less we gush 
about the Great Republic the better for all concerned. In this 
respect Viscount Grey set an admirable example during his 
American Mission, politely but firmly resisting every effort to 
entangle him in “ Pilgrim Politics,” while he was guiltless of the 
flapdoodle which our amateur ambassadors in U.S.A. and American 
Ambassadors in London ladle out with a spoon. Sir Auckland 
Geddes cannot go far wrong by following the footsteps of our 
best professional diplomats in Washington, from Lord Pauncefote 
to Sir Cecil Spring-Rice, who were liked and respected and gave 
neither themselves nor their country away. The notion that the 
British Ambassador in Washington should cultivate the Press 
or “ the movies ” is only worthy of its authors. 


In peace, as in war, nothing is so attractive to politicians as 
intrigue. The instinct is ineradicable, and whether the country 
be in danger or the world crying for Reconstructive 

— Cana- Statesmanship, Downing Street and its hangers-on 

erger 

expend themselves in manceuvring for position, 

The arch-intriguer is, as always, Mr. Lloyd George, who, being a 
very small man in a very big position, imagines that the universe 
is engaged in a conspiracy to overthrow him, whereas it is he 
and his friends who are perpetually plotting, obsessed as they are 
with the idea of making the Prime Minister perpetual President 
of the United Kingdom. At one moment they imagine that he 
controls all Parties and has only to whistle in order to become 
either Labour leader, Radical leader, or Unionist leader, if not all 
three at once. Then they realize that, whatever may be his 
position vis-d-vis the other Parties, Labour at any rate has 
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finished with him, and therefore his choice lies between “ jumping ” 
Mr. Asquith’s claim or that of Mr. Bonar Law. These constant 
alarums and excursions are becoming very wearisome, though our 
Parliamentarians never weary of them, and last month, which was 
peculiarly interesting in many other ways, has seen a further 
development of Lloyd George politics, caused by the tardy 
discovery that Radicalism wants him as little as Labour, and, 
consequently, his only open market is Unionism. The idea that 
as he has had a very long innings and might now in decency 
retire never apparently crosses the mind of any responsible 
statesman. The ever-obliging Mr. Bonar Law—who in 1916 
sat at the feet of Mr. Asquith—is understood to be ready at 
any moment to make way for his present Chief, when the 
Unionist Party will automatically pass under Welsh auspices, its 
members being only consulted when the whole operation is cut 
and dried and a sufficiency of the Caucuses have been captured 
through the instrumentality of the Secret Party Funds and a 
distribution of Party Honours. Such is the great “ Fusion” plot 
that we are hearing more than enough of just now, of which 
Lord Beaverbrook is said to be the chief engineer. Mr. Winston 
Churchill, who has already boxed the political compass twice 
over, stands ready to denounce as “ a Bolshevik ” every one who 
hesitates to fall in with it. Personally, we should prefer to be 
called Bolshevik sooner than “ Fuse” with Mr. Lloyd George, 
who has done more to promote Bolshevikism everywhere than any 
living man. We are sick of Canadian mergers. 


Ir were foolish to underrate the prestige and power of any Prime 
Minister, enjoying as he does immense advantages over all critics 

. and challengers of his position. Whether his name 
indlopeneabie be Balfour, Campbell-Bannerman, Asquith, or 
Lloyd George, each Premier is hailed in turn by the faithful as 
“indispensable,” because “ irreplaceable,” and any alternative 
is pronounced to be “ unthinkable.” This attitude on the part of 
his Party or Parties is due to his being the man in possession 
who wields all the political patronage. The moment he drops 
out and another takes his place the retired leader is forgotten 
and his halo is automatically affixed to his successor, because it 
belongs, not to the person, but to the office. Whoever may be 
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its occupant commands the allegiance and enthusiasm of all 
Tapers, Tadpoles, and time-servers, who compose the ruck of 
every Parliamentary Party in every country and in every clime. 
We vividly recall the crises which resulted in the supersession of 
Mr. Balfour, the accession of Mr. Asquith, the downfall of the 
latter, the entry of Mr. Lloyd George. On each occasion, until 
the change was a fait accompli the same partisans and the same 
journals declared that any change of leadership—‘ swopping 
horses when we are crossing the stream,” as it was invariably 
called—would produce dire disaster, if not the end of the world ; 
but directly the transformation was over the incomer was credited 
with the very attributes of his predecessor, and forthwith became 
“our only possible Prime Minister.” To-day Mr. Lloyd George 
is the happy object of all this adulation, which he will continue 
to enjoy “ until the times do alter ” and another infallible replaces 
him. The key of the mystery is not far to seek. Every politician 
who wants anything can only get it through the goodwill of the 
Prime Minister of the day and his entourage. Consequently the 
existing regime--however corrupt, inept, and ruinous—becomes 
invested with all the virtues. There is plenty of human nature 
at Westminster. Every peer who desires or deserves a step in 
the peerage or an honour of any kind, to say nothing of office ; 
every plutocrat who aspires to a peerage or a baronetcy; every 
parson who would adorn a bishopric; every barrister seeking 
promotion ; every local busybedy who wants a knighthood or 
any other form of “ recognition ” down to an O.B.E., for services 
he may think he has rendered—-can only get it from No. 10 
Downing Street. 


In a word, every one who has got anything, or is getting or hopes 
for anything, will cry “ Fusion” or anything else to please Mr. 

Lloyd George because he thinks his career depends 
a and on his doing so. Let us have no illusions as to 
what all this means. If you rule out of the Unionist 
Party at Westminster all the opportunists and “ careerists,” plus 
those who honestly believe themselves to be essential to the country 
in some office, how many active men are left ? how many who 
would care to run the risk of freezing themselves out by offending 
the Mandarins and the Whips supported by the Downing Street 
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Press, which is nourished and sustained by copious showers of 
honours—hereditary and otherwise ? We must try and see things 
as they really are and not as we would have them be. In the 
absence of principles, convictions, and enthusiasms, patronage 
becomes the decisive factor in politics; it is the only thing that 
counts. Considering that Coalition Unionists don’t even believe 
in the Union and are prepared to countenance a Sinn Fein Parlia- 
ment in Dublin, besides being destitute of political faith on every 
other question, it were folly to suppose that anything will restrain 
them from doing whatever they believe will suit their personal 
interests. Whenever Mr. Bonar Law chooses to tell them that 
he has transmitted the Party leadership to that crusted and 
trusted Tory Mr. Lloyd George, we shall see an unholy stampede 
after the new Messiah. Even if the lot fell on Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald a similar phenomenon would be observable, save in 
so far as their constituents succeeded in putting the fear of God 
into the stampeded. Men—especially statesmen—are wonder- 
fully like sheep, and sheep usually follow the bell-wether. 


THE Prime Minister has yet another asset in his effort to secure 
the Conservative leadership—namely, the international vagaries 

of Lord Robert Cecil, who most unwittingly is 
— George playing Mr. Lloyd George’s game by making himself 

‘impossible for the very position he should have 
filled. Lord Robert appeared to have been born for the express 
purpose of becoming one day the leader of the Constitutional 
Party, which must, perforce, be national and imperial, and faithful 
to the traditions and ideals to which Great Britain owes her 
greatness, and which have been so signally vindicated during 
these five portentous years. Unfortunately, Lord Robert Cecil, 
who has all the personal qualities and is held in high esteem by 
every one who knows him, has insisted on following strange gods 
to the point of becoming a Gladstonian Liberal. So much so 
that he was recently found supporting the Gladstonian Liberal 
leader against a member of what was supposed to be his own 
Party, who held what were imagined to be his own principles. 
If this were mere large-mindedness it might be overlooked, how- 
ever inconvenient, but it was nothing of the kind. It indicated 
that movement “ to the left” which has effectively carried Lord 
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Robert away from almost everything for which any Conservative 
Party must always stand and towards those phantoms that 
Radicals pursue. As a consequence he is the latter-day hero 
of the Progressive Press and is disqualifying himself for the 
function he should have discharged as the chief of the Party 
that Chatham founded and that Cobdenism failed to destroy, 
although Sir Robert Peel brought it to the edge of the abyss. 
It was born anew through the combined, though not always 
harmonious, efforts of Disraeli, Salisbury, Randolph Churchill, 
Devonshire, and Chamberlain. Conservatism, Unionism, call it 
what you will, was in those spacious days, under those memorable 
men, essentially national, as it must always be unless it is to 
perish. 


No living community can afford to allow all its political Parties 
to be “ international.’ Radicals are necessarily to some extent 
internationalists because the Manchester School, 
as we may learn almost any day from the Muan- 
chester Guardian, makes them anti-national. Labour has been 
bitten by the same dog. Unhappily Lord Robert Cecil has 
also caught the infection and openly proclaims himself “an 
internationalist,” and his admirers insist that he “ thinks 
internationally,” which invariably indicates a readiness to 
sacrifice allies to enemies. Because Lord Robert—with the 
millstone of the League of Nations hanging round his neck 
—would make a suitable Foreign Minister in a Whig or 
Labour Cabinet he is “ unthinkable ” as the Unionist leader, and 
the claims made on his behalf in a certain Press only strengthen 
Mr. Lloyd George’s unwholesome hold on the Unionist Party. 
No one who believes in the British Empire and regards its security 
and development as transcending all British interests could wish 
to see in Downing Sireet a statesman who is confessedly prepared 
to jeopardize all that Britain stands for in the world in pursuance 
of President Wilson’s will-o’-the wisp, which American virility 
rejected as soon as it understood what it involved. It is an 
undeserved stroke of luck for the present Prime Minister, and of 
material assistance to his plot to capture the Unionist machine, 
that one of the few outstanding personalities in the Unionist 
Party should put himself out of the running just when he might 
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have been most useful to the country. At this juncture, when 
staunchness to those who stood by us in the Great War, whether 
they be large or small nations, should be the key-note of British 
policy, a man with Lord Robert’s delusions concerning the world 
in which he lives is as dangerous as a man with Mr. Lloyd George’s 
genius for “ de-spiritualizing,” not to say bedevilling, his colleagues 
and. followers. 


Ovr Prime Minister is universally regarded as such a past-master 
in Parliamentary tactics and strategy that his followers pronounce 
Class War his every move “ wonderful.” These mysteries are 
quite beyond us, and we recognize that on what 
are called “problems of practical politics”—i.e. how to keep 
office or how to get office—we are as innocent as little children. 
We may therefore be completely in the wrong in regarding 
Mr. Lloyd George’s latest development—namely, his summons to 
the Coalition to embark on a general class war against Labour, 
which he proclaimed at a meeting of entranced Coalition Liberals 
on March 18---as a mistake from every point of view. Parlia- 
mentary quidnuncs applaud this as extraordinarily astute, but 
that is common form. Onlookers would have supposed that the 
present is the worst moment at which to declare any class war. 
It used to be agreed that whatever Labour Extremists might do, 
it was contrary to national interests, as to every Conservative 
instinct, to recognize class war, which is the lever by which 
Bolshevists everywhere hope to achieve their destructive purposes. 
If Britons are to range themselves into “haves” and “ have- 
nots,” as ordered by the Chameleon, the prospect can only be 
regarded as catastrophic both from the point of view of the 
“haves” and the “ have-nots.” Nor are we impressed by Mr. 
Winston Churchill’s plea that only he and his friends possess the 
secret of government. It is because His Majesty’s Ministers have 
so little conception of government, being blown about by every 
gust of wind, that things are in their present mess, and that we 
hear mutterings of “revolution.” If the “classes” can produce 


nothing better in the shape of statesmanship than that which has 
transformed the world from what it was at the time of the Armis- 
tice to what we see to-day, nothing can prevent “the masses ” 
from getting their innings. It is the perfidy and cowardice of 
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the Coalition that abroad is making enemies of England’s former 
friends, that is spreading chaos in every community that feels 
“the Lloyd George touch,” and that at home, by sheer ineptitude 
and extravagance, is infuriating peaceable and orderly citizens 
and driving the Conservative working man into company that is 
repugnant to him. 


Wuat “the governing classes”—if we may borrow somewhat 
obsolete and inappropriate phraseology—have to do is to put 
up men of probity, who are not only “ out for 
ee themselves,” but have some regard for public 

interests, and whose character commands public 
confidence, in place of the present generation of Front Bench 
Duds, who regard Great Britain as chiefly existing to enable 
them to exhibit their political incompetence. They were largely 
responsible for the war in 1914 by their wilful blindness and lack 
of courage. They have had exclusive control of the Peace, with 
the result of putting the despised and derided Congress of Vienna 
on a pinnacle of efficiency by mere contrast with Allied and 
Associated performances. The Georges, Churchills, Laws, and 
Curzons are among the worst men to go tiger-hunting with, being 
liable at any moment to abandon the chase—as Kolchak learnt 
to his cost. No Unionist with any soul to call his own will care 
to join in the new tiger-hunt after Labour, which might at any 
moment be converted into another “ Coalition” with those tem- 
porarily and tactically denounced as “ Bolshevists ’’ whenever 
such a course commended itself to the “ anti-Bolshevists ” of the 
present Government. We loathe class warfare of all kinds, espe- 
cially class warfare that is deliberately launched in cold blood 
by men who don’t believe in it simply and solely that the clique 
to which they belong may enjoy a fresh spell of office. It is 
ludricrous that Mr. Lloyd George should develop such a horror 
of Bolshevism as to constrain him to head a crusade on behalf 
of the existing order of things, because throughout Europe he is 
regarded as the prime patron and protector of Continental Bol- 
shevism. It is largely, if not mainly, owing to him that Sovietism 
survived in Russia and that Admiral Kolchak, General Denikin, 
and General Yudenitch collapsed. More than a year ago Mr. 
Lloyd George began badgering the French Government to “ recog- 
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nize” Lenin and Trotsky. He has pursued that policy ever since. 
It was he who inspired President Wilson to father the grotesque 
Prinkipo proposition ; he was up to his neck in the Bullitt intrigue, 
without having the manliness to avow it. He paid the blood- 
thirsty anarchist of Budapest, Bela Cohen, the honour of sending 
General Smuts on a Special Mission to the Hungarian capital, 
which added immensely to the prestige of the Bolshevik cause, 
while there has hardly been a moment when he has not been 
intriguing with the Russian Soviet through one or other of the 
Labour politicians, against whom he now proclaims a crusade. 


WE believe that Mr. Lloyd George never, at any moment of the 
war, cut his compromising connexions with Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
«My Friend” donald, with whom he is said to have been in 

collusion in August 1914—when for a time they 
were both “too proud to fight””—and to whom he paid this 
suspicious tribute at Glasgow (January 1916) at a time when 
Mr. Ramsay Macdonald was generally regarded as a partisan of 
the enemy: “Mr. Ramsay Macdonald is one of my greatest 
personal friends, and whether he is for the war or against the 
war, not one single word will fall from my lips against Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald.” This passage—which, be it remembered, was spoken 
at a private gathering of ‘I'rade Unionists attended by Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald as well as by our then Minister of Munitions—indicates 
the true relationship between two peculiar personalities. It was 
regarded at the time as so damaging to the Government that any 
Minister should thus commit himself that the Censorship was 
employed to suppress all reference to “ my friend,” which only 
appeared in the Glasgow Socialist paper Forward, which was 
itself suppressed, presumably for publishing the incriminating 
passage. The following year, after he had become Prime Minister, 
Mr. Lloyd George was associated anew with Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
donald, with whom he is believed to have concerted “ the Stock- 
holm Conference,” which if persisted in might easily have lost 
the war, by convincing the other Powers of the Entente that the 
British Government had lost its nerve, as was in truth the fact. 
Were Unionists such fools as to follow the Chameleon Rampant 
in his latest escapade of “a class war,” they might learn any 
day that another pass had been sold round the corner and that 
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yet another Coalition was on the stocks, in which Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald would be Foreign Minister under “my friend Mr. 
Lloyd George.” 


Mr. Luoyp GerorGe’s recklessness in declaring a class war is 
emphasized by the comparative sobriety of the Special Trades 
March 11 Union Congress which, though meeting at a moment 
of general unrest and exasperation (March 11), 
mastered its Extremists and rejected the policy of “ direct 
action” to enforce nationalization, as vehemently urged by the 
miners. There were two votes on different aspects of the same 
issue, which gave majorities of nearly four to one in favour of 
common sense and moderation. 


(a) For Trade Union action (i.e. a general strike) 1,050,000 


Majority against . . 2,820,000 

(6) For Political action (i.e. intensive political propa- 
ganda in preparation for a General Election) 3,732,000 


Majority for . . . 2,717,000 


The minority in each division was composed of the miners (who 
have 650,000 votes in the Congress), the engineers (280,000 votes), 
and a few smaller unions. The spokesmen of the miners and 
engineers were as wild as ever, but were admirably dealt with by 
their more level-headed colleagues. Unhappily the “ wild men” 
of the Government are playing into the hands of the “ wild men ” 
of the Labour world, and vice versa. The most effective remark 
during the great debate came from Mr. Clynes, who reminded the 
Congress, “I risk the opinion that the man who would most wel- 
come direct action is not in this Congress at all ; he is in Downing 
Street. . . . Mr. Lloyd George may be lacking in many charac- 
teristics but he does not lack in political strategy. You announce 
that you are going to force him by calling a general strike and he 
will give you a General Election under conditions where you will 
find your own class rent in twain and every other class in the 
country determined and united to resist this aggressive step on the 
part of Labour.” Though Mr. Clynes and other sober leaders 
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prevailed at the Congress, they made no impression whatsoever 
on the miners, who were determined to have a strike at any cost— 
if not in conjunction with other trade unions, then “ on their own.” 
That nationalization was a mere stalking-horse was proved by 
their immediate change of tactics after their defeat at the Trades 
Union Congress. The miners instantly formulated preposterous 
demands for increases of wages that would make coal-mining, 
whether by the State or by private ownership, bankrupt beyond 
recovery. At the moment of going to Press there is every indica- 
tion that they will persist in their insane policy, even to the 
striking-point. No wonder Mr. Lloyd George and his wire- 
pullers are chuckling at being provided the opening against which 
Mr. Clynes wisely warned Labour. 


As was generally anticipated in political circles in London, Mr. 
Asquith triumphed at Paisley, though few were prepared for the 


magnitude of his victory, the figures being as 
Return ofa follows: 


Wanderer 
Mr. H. H. Asquith (Liberal) . . 14,736 
Mr. J. M. Biggar (Labour) . : . 11,902 
Mr. J. A. D. MacKean (Coalition Unionist) . 8,796 
Liberal majority over Labour. . 2,834 
Liberal majority over Coalition Unionist . . 10,941 


Many Coalitionists of both sexes deserted their own colours in 
order to defeat the Labour candidate, and it must be admitted 
that the Government nominee occupies a somewhat humiliating 
position in polling so small a percentage of the votes as actually 
to forfeit his deposit, which is said to be a unique experience for 
any Government candidate. Nevertheless, Mr. MacKean is to be 
congratulated on his spirited fight, though the less said about the 
Coalition treatment of him the better. While the other candi- 
dates had abundant outside assistance, the Unionist was left 
practically alone, while many Coalition newspapers worked openly 
against him. It was not an edifying exhibition, and already 
there is keen disappointment among those who endeavoured to 
make a popular hero of Mr. Asquith and to encourage the world 
to imagine that his reappearance at Westminster would transform 


a depressing Parliamentary situation. 
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Our readers will, we feel sure, approach the whole question of 
taxation from the public rather than from any particular stand- 
: point, and will not allow themselves to be affected 
eg or deflected by interested outcry, whether political 
or financial. Nor will they consent to be hocused 
by spurious Budgets, in which accumulations of arrears or for- 
tuitous windfalls that are strictly capital are lumped together and 
treated as income. An income-tax of 6s. in the £ with super-tax 
also levied on the same £, even after the 6s. has been deducted, 
and running up to 11s. and 12s. or even more, to say nothing of 
Excess Profits and 40 per cent. Death Duties, speak for themselves. 
No one grumbled during the war except Defeatists unworthy of 
victory, but the situation is infinitely worse in peace-time than 
it was in war, and it is not only our right but our duty to grumble. 
Let us recognize that from the moment the British Government 
decided, under American auspices, that Great Britain, and not 
Germany, should pay our entire war costs, some conscription of 
wealth became necessary. It makes little difference to the taxpayer 
whether that conscription takes the form of permanent income- 
tax, depriving him of a third or half of his income, or, on the 
other hand, of an appropriation of his capital, in lieu of income- 
tax, for the express purpose of paying off a substantial part 
of the National Debt, which, be it remembered, is mainly a 
domestic debt. .As our able contributor, Mr. M. de P. Webb 
(not to be confused with Mr. Sidney Webb), explains in his lucid 
and suggestive article, this policy should mean a repayment to 
Britons at par of their loan to the Government. The whole 
question is enveloped in obscurity, not to say prejudice, because 
partisans on both sides exploit it for their own purposes. Thus. 
Labour Extremists make it obvious that the only “ conscription ” 
of wealth they care about is naked confiscation with the ultimate 
aim of abolishing all capitalists as well as destroying all capital. 
Our would-be Lenins and Trotskys enable the other side to raise the 
cry of “ Bolshevism” against any and every proposal to reduce 
the National Debt, which we can only get rid of by repayment. 


UNLESS we are much mistaken—and the present writer has discussed 
“The City” the subject with men and women of different schools 
—the fact that “the City” and all those who take 


their cue from “the City” “see red” whenever this topic is mooted 
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is not regarded as conclusive ; nor does it affect its merits. There is 
probably no more highly organized body of short-sightedness—apart 
from Downing Street—than is to be found in and around Lombard 
Street. The judgment of these manipulators of other people’s 
money—who are engaged in no productive or creative art—on 
money-market conditions at any given moment may be unerring, 
but of foresight, on the larger questions of policy, they are painfully 
destitute. Lombard Street was no less surprised than Downing 
Street when the storm broke in 1914, although the City of London 
enjoyed the inestimable advantage of nursing a German garrison 
which was in close and constant contact with its “ spiritual home ” 
across the North Sea. Take, again, City blindness on the flotation 
of the great War Loan three years ago, when the entire posse 
comitatus of finance plumped for the 5 per cent. stock, which 
was liable to income-tax, and spurned the 4 per cent., which was 
tax free. Why? Because in the opinion of these wiseacres, 
who professed to know everything that is worth knowing about 
money, the 5s. income-tax was a temporary burden which would 
shortly disappear, leaving 5 per cent. War Loan a more valuable 
investment than the 4 per cents. We get some measure of the 
City’s judgment on such problems in to-day’s price of War Loan— 
the holders of which have lost many millions through following 
it—standing, as it does, thus: 4 per cent., 94; 5 per cent., 88. 
Thanks to the City but a derisory amount of 4 per cent. War Loan 
was applied for by the public (under £25,000,000, we believe), 
while the market was flooded with hundreds of millions of the 
5 per cents. In the face of such an error on their own ground 
we should do well to form our own opinion upon financial policy 
rather than be guided by those who are so absorbed in the details 
of the business of the day as to be unable either to look round 
or to look ahead. 


As Mr. Webb reminds us, the service of the National Debt will, 
including Sinking Fund, cost approximately £500,000,000 sterling 

a year, i.e. substantially more than all our pre-war 
Problem annual savings and 250 per cent. more than our 
annual pre-war expenditure. Should we make an effort in our own 
interests, and for the sake of the country, to alleviate this appalling 
burden? That is surely a question that practical persons can 
frankly face without politics or passion, as it has no connexion 
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with either. It is no answer to say that this generation, having 
born the burden of the war, may fairly leave posterity to foot the 
bill, because every year we are called upon to meet the extortionate 
and ever-increasing demands of Somerset House. Indeed, many 
businesses are paying more in income-tax than they are earning 
in income. Capital levies can have few terrors for those who are 
in this position. The two solid objections are: (1) that we have 
no guarantee that any capital levy would be used to reduce the 
National Debt, and consequently our last state might be worse 
than our first; (2) capital levies would succeed one another 
under Labour pressure until there was no capital left. But then, 
Extremists in power could equally screw up the income-tax until 
it reached Mr. Sidney Webb’s ideal of 20s. in the £. These are 
no adequate reasons for burying our heads in the sand and dis- 
carding the whole question as unworthy of consideration. At 
any moment we might learn that one or other of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s ubiquitous private secretaries had publicly committed 
the Coalition Government to the policy of capital levy in order 
to please “ my friend Mr. Ramsay Macdonald,” without even the 
formahty of consulting the Cabinet. Several Ministers, including 
Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Bonar Law, are alleged to favour a 
capital levy, while the bureaucracy, judging by the evidence it 
has tendered to the Select Committee on War Wealth, is itching 
for some move in that direction. If we are wise we shall in- 
dependently investigate the problem rather than denounce as 
“impossible” that which, in some shape or another, may be 
upon us at any moment. 


BuckMastTeER is hardly a name to conjure with in the pages of 
this Review, as our readers are naturally predisposed to scout 

any suggestion issuing from the ex-Lord Chancellor. 
ew Nevertheless, we invite their attention to something 

he said in the House of Lords (March 4) as being at 
any rate worthy of discussion by those who take our financial posi- 
tion seriously and are unable to echo the bland official optimism 
that all is for the best under the best of all possible Treasuries. 
Never forget that the Treasury via its unhappy representative at 
the Peace Conference, Mr. Keynes, opposed every effort to make the 
enemy pay any part of our war bill. Treasury officials, belonging 
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as they do to the Manchester School, would infinitely sooner 
fleece the British taxpayer than impose any serious indemnity on 
Germany, and before we know where we are they will be devising 
ingenious schemes for blackmailing income-tax and super-tax 
payers. We cannot afford to leave things as they are, and must 
examine every project on its merits, even when it is fathered by 
Lord Buckmaster, who sketched (after dismissing a special levy 
on war profits, though “ most obviously just,” as “ unproductive,” 
and a general capital levy as “something which should not be 
embarked on without great reflection and care”) an ingenious 
plan of a compulsory loan to be taken up in proportion to indi- 
vidual wealth. The speaker estimated the total national wealth 
at £25,000,000,000, on which a 10 per cent. levy would produce 
£2,500,000,000. But instead of imposing that as a capital levy, 
“you would require each person to produce, according to the 
amount of the levy, Government securities for the sum fixed. 
If, for example, £10,000 represents the wealth of an individual, 
and a 10 per cent. levy is made on that, he would be required 
to produce Government securities to the extent of £1000.” For 
this £1000 the holder would be given a new bond for £1000, bearing 
interest ‘“‘ at a nominal rate of 1 per cent., or none at all, for a 
period of thirteen years, and if during that time you accumulated 
the saving effected on the interest, you would have obtained, 
at the end of eleven years, £2,500,000,000, which would represent 
the original levy, and you would not have taken away from the 
man anything excepting this—that you would have taken away 
for thirteen years the interest upon the amount of the levy that 
had been made.” His capital would be intact and would have 
appreciated, while the National Debt would be less by one-third. 
Many persons hostile to any capital levy are not unfavourable to 
some such scheme, but its attractiveness to the taxpayer neces- 
sarily depends on its being coupled with a substantial reduction 
of income-tax, which we note that Lord Buckmaster’s colleague, 
Mr. Runciman, in a frantic effort to catch votes in Edinburgh, 
proposes to raise to 10s. in the £! We should not mind taking 
20s. in the £ from some of our Runcimen if there be any foundation 
for popular rumour as to their fabulous war fortunes. But ordinary 
people would prefer the Buckmaster to the Runciman programme. 
We must fearlessly face the problem of the National Debt. 
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NEVER was there a time when vigilance and foresight were more 
needed in statesmanship. Never were these qualities more 
iti conspicuously absent. The House of Commons is 
General El ection wefly concerned with the re-shuffle of Ministerial 

offices (following the promotion of Sir Auckland 
Geddes to the Washington Embassy), somewhat grandiosely 
described as “ reconstruction,” and the inevitable by-elections 
necessitated by the process of putting old faces in new places. 
Sir Robert Horne, being one of the few Ministers who is believed 
to have “‘ made good ” in the Labour Department, is now thrust 
into Sir Auckland Geddes’ place as President of the Board of 
Trade. He is succeeded as Labour Minister by Dr. Macnamara, 
for many years a minor Mandarin of the Admiralty, and Mr. 
McCurdy takes the Food Controllership vacated by Mr. Roberts. 
These uninteresting rearrangements necessitate a miniature 
General Election which will afford an opportunity of judging 
whether the Coalition is still on the down-grade, or whether, as 
some sanguine spirits aver, it is pulling itself together. The 
constituencies immediately affected are Basingstoke, North-West 
Camberwell, and Northampton; but there are other by-elections, at 
Dartford, owing to the death of Mr. James Rowlands ; Stockport, 
where the House of Commons has lost one of its few wits through 
the death of Mr. Spencer Leigh Hughes, and the retirement of 
Mr. Wardle, the last Labour Minister left in the Coalition; while 
there are further vacancies, in North Edinburgh, through the 
withdrawal of one of the most brilliant men in public life, Mr. J. 
Avon Clyde, the Lord Advocate, who, sick of politics, has taken 
the great office of Lord President of the Scottish Court of Session 
on the retirement of Lord Strathclyde (still remembered as Mr. Ure) ; 
and in South Edinburgh, through the appointment of Colonel 
Murray as Scottish Solicitor-General. 


Ir is an immense relief to turn from a painful situation at home 
and abroad, brought about by sheer ineptitude, to the delightful 
The Prince’ episode of the Prince of Wales’s second Imperial 
Four ees tour. In 1919 he visited Canada, leaving an in- 

delible impression on the hundreds of thousands 
and millions who greeted him in that mighty country, and, as 
it were, by a wave of an invisible magic wand wiped away that 
sense of .“ disgruntledness ” that had been growing up. It was 
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one of the most spontaneous personal triumphs on record, gained 

without art or effort by the charm of an irresistible personality. 
Among many attractive gifts which ensure his welcome every- 
where the Prince’s greatest gift is perhaps his unaffected and 
inexhaustible sense of enjoyment, which is infectious to all who 
come across him. It is no pose. It is himself. We may be 
sure the Australians and New Zealanders will feel about him as 
we all do. If we may be allowed to say so, he has become the 
antiseptic influence in troublous times when the air is poisoned 
by every kind of malignant microbe. Our hearts are with the 
Renown wherever she sails, and we shall follow every detail of 
this tour with passionate interest. We venture to repeat what 
we have said before—namely, that the Prince is a very young 
man upon whom an immense strain is imposed, which makes it 
the duty of his hosts to see to it that his time is not entirely eaten 
up by public functions, and that he gets some real relaxation 
from a most exhausting existence. 


WE are publishing from the National Review office (48 Duke Street, 
St. James’, 8.W.1) a little volume called The Wisdom of Disraeli, 

; which should be available by Primrose Day. It 
ee has been compiled on behalf of the 1900 Club by 
its devoted secretary, Mr. T. Comyn Platt. It 
needs no commendation from us, and will, we believe, be found 
particularly interesting by all conservative-minded people as well 
as by some who are not. We need only say that Lord Salisbury 
has written a Preface to a collection the opportuneness of which 
may be gathered from his closing sentence: “ No politicians will 
be worse for studying these examples of his wisdom, and many 
Unionist politicians will be very much the better.” ,*, Another 
little publication, for which not a few readers of the National 
Review are primarily responsible, is Politicians on the War-path, 
by L. J. Maxse, being a reprint of Four Lectures recently delivered 
at the Caxton Hall, Westminster ; price 2s. 6d. net. The Manager 
of the National Review (43 Duke Street, St. James’s, London, 
S.W.1) can supply extra copies at the following rates: 5 copies 
10s.; 12 copies, £1; 20 copies, £1 10s. We can say of this 
volume that it contains some information which should be com- 
moner property than it is, not that it is calculated to enhance 
the prestige of politicians. 
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A PRE-WAR MYSTERY 


JUNE 28, 1914, is usually regarded as the most fateful day of 
the fateful six weeks that preceded the opening of the Great War. 
On that date the Austrian Archduke Francis Ferdinand, after 
escaping a bomb thrown at him by a Slav assassin, courageously 
insisted on continuing his drive, and was slain an hour later by a 
young Serb student. There are those, however, who would ante- 
date the critical period by four days, and fix the 24th as the be- 
ginning and origin of the calamities that afterwards overwhelmed 
the world. That day witnessed the signing of the Pact, or Con- 
cordat, between the Vatican and the realm of Serbia, a somewhat 
mysterious transaction about which very little is generally known. 
I have consulted a number of usually well-informed people on the 
matter and—outside the circle of those who study Protestant 
controversial literature—I find very few who have even so much as 
heard of the Concordat and its alleged consequences. Some folk, 
indeed, are frankly sceptical about the whole matter: public 
distrust of news is said to be the most notable feature in journalism 
since the war began, and the story has been described as a 
transparent fiction concocted by Protestant malignity in order to 
bespatter the Papacy. The newspapers have done little to en- 
lighten the public. Not even the National Review has vouch- 
safed us any information on the subject, so its readers may be 
interested to learn something about a series of events which will 
form an interesting chapter in the history of a very critical period. 

Let me begin by saying that the Concordat is not a myth. 
It was actually signed on June 24, 1914, and is still in force— 
for the present ; but before explaining its provisions it is necessary 
to say a few words about the incidents that led up to its ratifica- 
tion. At that time, as everybody knows, the Archduke Francis 
Ferdinand was engaged upon that fatal tour, designed to further 
Austria’s interests, which preluded the catastrophe of the four 
succeeding years. The Archduke—a brave, honest, and well- 
meaning man of forceful but unbalanced character, intensely 
clerical and militarist, sadly uneducated in his early youth under 
Jesuit tutelage, narrow, superstitious,.and hopelessly unpopular— 
regarded, after the manner of his co-religionists, all. political 


uestions largely from the Catholic standpoint. He was one of 
ome’s most zealous political propagandists. A great Austrian 
atriot, he was also a strong bulwark of the House of Hapsburg ; 
ut, while he may have habitually weighed things in the dynastic 
balance, the interests of the Church sometimes tipped the scale. 
He conceived that he and the Dual Monarchy had a Catholic 
mission to fulfil in the Balkans ; his one great aim, with reference 
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to Serbia, was to Catholicize the country and so detach it from 
Russian influences ; and this preoccupation caused him hopelessly 
to exaggerate the influence of the Croat clericals over the people.* 
His intense clericalism offended both the intelligent anti-Slav 
Austro-Germans and the Orthodox Serbs, who form a vast majority 
of the population in the Serbian Kingdom. His pro-Slav tendencies 
are generally admitted, but it must be remembered that his 
patronage of the Hungarian Slovaks, the Croats, and the other 
Slavonic communities in South-Eastern Europe was always 
subordinate to his solicitude for the Hapsburg dynasty and his 
affection for the Church. He knew the dangers which threatened 
the monarchy from the growth of Pan-Serb aspirations, and took 
his measures to meet the difficulty. He favoured the Croats 
because they were staunch supporters of the monarchy, and also 
because they formed a bulwark of Catholicism, and he sought to 
unify the Serbs and Croats with a view to weakening Serbian 
Irredentism.t The Serbian patriots were well aware of this, and 
the detestation—in some measure unjustifiable—which they felt 
for him never abated. 

How great was his influence, what part he played in the events 
which I am now about to describe, we have not at present adequate 
means of judging. Some say that he was the man mainly re- 
sponsible, and it does not seem improbable that his forceful 
personality and strong clerical leanings made themselves felt 
in the parleyings which led up to the signing of the Con- 
cordat. Austria is said to have opposed its ratification, but of 
this more hereafter. All we know at present is that on June 24 
the Papal Pact, according the Holy See wide powers and privileges 
in the Serbian realm, was signed by Cardinal Merry del Val and 
Dr. Vesnitch, plenipotentiaries respectively of the Holy See and of 
Serbia. There are at least two versions, hopelessly contradictory, 
of this remarkable document, its genesis, and the tragic events 
which followed. The first is contributed by an unnamed corre- 
spondent in the Times of June 27, 1914, and is entitled “A 
Significant Agreement.” It represents the signing of the Con- 
cordat as a striking success for Serbian diplomacy, which had for 
some time been trying to bring it about, but the Vatican, fearing 
Austrian hostility, had refused. The writer asserts that, though 
Austria retains under the Pact a nominal protectorate over re- 
ligious edifices built with Austrian money in Northern Albania, 
including Albanian districts allotted to Serbia by the Powers, the 
new Concordat practically abrogates the Austrian protectorate 
over Catholics in those regions, and establishes direct communica- 


* See the New Lurope, December 4, 1919. 
+ “The Archduke Francis Ferdinand,” by R. W. Seton-Watson, in the Contemporary 
Review for August 1914. 
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tion between Belgrad and Rome. The Kingdom of Serbia, he 
says, thus emancipates itself from Austrian religious tutelage and 
interference, and clears itself of the reproach of religious intoler- 
ance. It secured the right to appoint its own Catholic ecclesi- 
astics (these ecclesiastics are, as a matter of fact, appointed by 
Rome, under the Concordat, subject to a Government veto) 
instead of the appointments being subject, as formerly, to the 
influence of Vienna. I may add that I am informed, on the highest 
Serbian authority, that it was deemed of the greatest importance 
for the Serbian Government to demonstrate to the Catholics of 
Croatia, Dalmatia, Albania, and other Slav countries that it was 
actuated by the principles of toleration. The above statement of 
the case has not received anything like the publicity which has 
been given to another version, to which allusion will be made 
presently. 

The terms of the Concordat and the immense advantages, 
both immediate and prospective, which it conferred on the Papacy 
are set out on a subsequent page. It will be observed that the 
writer of the Times article represents the Serbian Government 
as pressing the Vatican to sign a treaty which gave the latter 
an official footing in the kingdom, and privileges of the highest 
value, without receiving any adequate compensation in return. 
It appears, in other words, to have made an exceedingly bad 
bargain, paying a very high price for a very moderate gain. There 
may, however, have been important reasons of State, unknown 
to the outside world, which rendered this complaisance desirable 
or even necessary ; and most people will prefer to suspend their 
judgment on the whole transaction until they are in possession 
of fuller information than is now available. As to the allegation 
that the Vatican was at loggerheads with Austria as to its Serbian 
policy, we must remember that Pius X, a month later, was caging 
on the Dual Monarchy to coerce Serbia (see The Roman Mischief- 
maker, page 47). 

A very different account of these remarkable happenings is 
given by ultra-Protestants in America and England, who see in 
the Concordat the combined workings of the Papacy and Austria 
in pursuance of their ambitious schemes. Their version of the 
matter is as follows: The dream of Serbia was the union of the 
Southern Slavs under her hegemony ; but the Vatican, working 
hand-in-hand with Austria, aimed at the detachment of Serbia 
from Greek Orthodoxy, the Romanization of the country, and its 
eventual absorption by the Dual Monarchy. The Archduke was 
furthering this policy, and laid his plans for bringing all the Balkan 
Slavs under his influence. The Serbian patriots, already ex- 
asperated by the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina, and 
hating the “fanatical papist” and weaver of plots, Francis 
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Ferdinand, were fully conscious of what was in the wind. Kin 
to Russia in race and creed, and overwhelmingly anti-Catholic in 
sentiment, they were filled with fury by the signing of the “ in- 
famous document.” Inspired with a strong national spirit, 
intensely bent on preserving and perpetuating their own national 
institutions, they well knew what the official introduction of 
Romanism into their country meant; and they blamed the 
Austrian intriguer even more than his Government. Their country, 
they said, was being invaded in the interests of a Hapsburg 
adventurer who was furthering the schemes of their twin-enemies, 
Austria and the Papacy. They felt that they had been betrayed 
by their Government, tricked by the scheming Archduke ; and a 
wave of indignation swept the country. On June 28, four days 
after the signing of the Concordat, Francis Ferdinand was as- 
sassinated by a Serbian student who regarded him (perhaps 
unjustly) as Serbia’s worst enemy; and we are invited to 
— June 24, 1914, as the first link in the fatal chain of war- 
tes. 

These startling allegations, be they true or false, have been, 
and still are, bruited abroad in publications which have col- 
lectively an enormous circulation; they are firmly believed by 
millions of zealous Protestants in the United States, Canada, 
Great Britain, Australia, and elsewhere; so it is idle to dismiss 
the matter as one of no importance. - Nor, I think, can it be 
denied that some of the facts, added to the terms of the Treaty, lend 
some colour to portions of their theory. By the Concordat the 
Papacy gained powers and opportunities of incontestable value 
in the realm of Serbia—powers which Vatican diplomacy, backed 
by Austrian bayonets, could easily extend for the purpose of 
Romanizing the country, and perhaps of annexation by its mighty 
neighbour to the North. Article II constitutes in the realm of 
Serbia an Ecclesiastical Province with two dioceses which are to be 
under the common law of the Church, and a resident Archbishop 
and Bishop ; and these are to “ depend, for ecclesiastical affairs, 
directly and exclusively upon the Holy See.” (The phrase 
“ ecclesiastical affairs” is, as we well know, susceptible of very 
wide interpretation ; and it must be borne in mind that the Church 
authoritatively asserts her infallibility in determining what ques- 
tions are questions of faith and morals: Rome claims “ the right 
to declare how far, to what matters, its authority extends.” *) 
The nomination of bishops is to be made by the Holy Father, 
when the Serbian Government has no political objection to the 


* See The Roman Mischief-maker (first edition, page 59), by H. E. M. Stutfield, pub- 
lished at the National Review Office, 43 Duke Street, St. James’s, London, 8.W., price 
7s. 6d. net. The Irish bishops, it will be remembered, included the Conscription Act 
among the matters within the ecclesiastical purview. 
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candidates. The Archbishop of Belgrad and the Bishop of Uskub 
(agents, it must be remembered, of a political Church) are to be 
subsidized by the Serbian Government : they are to have complete 
control over the clergy “ in ecclesiastical affairs” ; they have the 
right of appointing the parish priests, if the Government does not 
object. The priests get a footing in the State schools (the Church’s 
great aim everywhere) by the provisions that the bishops are to 
have full control over the religious instruction of Serbian Catholics, 
and that the catechism is to be taught in State schools by teachers, 
who may be parish priests, paid by the State. The bishops can 
order the dismissal of unsatisfactory catechism teachers. A 
Catholic seminary is to be established in Belgrad, and to be 
endowed by the State. In the case of Catholic or mixed marriages 
the Catholic ecclesiastical tribunals are to be judges, except for 
purely civil effects: and the Catholic party to a marriage can 
insist on all the children being brought up as Catholics. The 
Church enjoys all the rights of a juridical entity, such as acquiring, 
possessing, and disposing of property. Churches and other ec- 
clesiastical buildings are to be exempt from taxation, and the 
clergy are freed from certain public services out of harmony with 
their sacred character. Last, but by no means least, future 
difficulties that may arise are to be solved “in harmony with 
Canon Law ”—which, as my readers know, is the law of the Church. 

In order that there may be no ambiguity about the matter, 
and that the reader may form his own judgment on the Con- 
cordat and its provisions, I will set out the text in full : 


Article I—The Catholic Apostolic Roman religion shall be freely and publicly 
exercised in the realm of Serbia. 

Article IT.—In the realm of Servia is constituted an ecclesiastical province, com- 
posed of the Archdiocese of Belgrad, with its seat in the capital of the realm, and having 
as its territory that which is comprised in the limits of Serbia as it was before the 
Treaties of London and Bukarest; and of the suffragan Diocese of Uskub, with its 
seat in that city, comprising the new territories, and passing from the jurisdiction of 
Propaganda Fide to the regime of the common law. 

Article III.—The Archbishop of Belgrad and the Bishop of Uskub, to whose respec- 
tive ecclesiastical jurisdiction belong all the Catholics of the realm of Serbia, shall 
depend, for ecclesiastical affairs, directly and exclusively on the Holy See. 

Article IV.—His Holiness, before naming definitely the Archbishop of Belgrad 
and the Bishop of Uskub, shall notify the Royal Government the person of each can- 
didate, in order to know whether there exist facts or motives of a political nature in 
his regard. 

Article V—The Archbishop of Belgrad and the Bishop of Uskub shall receive from 
the Royal Government an annual allowance, the former of 12,000 dinars plus an in- 
demnity of 4000 dinars ; with the right to a pension at least equal to that of the employees 
of the State. 

Article VI.—The official title of the Archbishop of Belgrad and of the Bishop of 
Uskub shall be: “‘ Most Illustrious and Most Reverend Monsignor.” 

Article VII.—Before entering on office, the Archbishop of Belgrad and the Bishop 
of Uskub shall take an oath of fidelity in the presence of a delegate of the Royal Govern- 
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ment in the following terms: “I swear and promise, before God and on the Holy 
Gospel, obedience and fidelity to His Majesty the King of Serbia; I promise not to take 
part in any compact, not to assist in any council, and not to encourage the clergy under 
my orders or allow them to co-operate in any enterprise tending to trouble the tran- 
quillity of the State.” 

Article VIII.—The Archbishop of Belgrad and the Bishop of Uskub shall have full 
liberty in the exercise of the ecclesiastical functions and in the direction of their dioceses, 
and they shall be able to exercise all the rights and prerogatives of their pastoral ministry, 
following the discipline approved by the Church; in their respective dioceses, all the 
members of the Catholic clergy depend on them in everything concerning the exercise 
of the sacred ministry. 

Article IX.—To the Archbishop of Belgrad and to the Bishop of Uskub belongs the 
right, in their respective dioceses, of creating parishes, in accord with the Royal Govern- 
ment. To them alone belongs the right of nominating the parish priests. Still, in the 
case of persons who are foreigners to the realm, they shall proceed by agreement with 
the Royal Government ; and in the case of Serbian subjects the Bishops shall previously 
ascertain from the competent Ministry as to whether there exist facts or motives of a 
political or civil character regarding them. 

Article X.—The religious instruction of Catholic youth is subject in all the schools 
to the Archbishop and the Bishop in their respective dioceses. In the State schools 
it shall be given by catechism teachers who shall be nominated, after agreement made 
in common, by the Bishop and by the Minister of Public Instruction and Worship. 
The Bishops can forbid the giving of religious instruction in the State schools by cate- 
chism teachers who show themselves unfit for the mission thus entrusted to them, by 
informing on the matter the Minister of Public Instruction and Worship, in order to 
proceed to another nomination. The Royal Government shall remunerate the cate- 
chism teachers in the State schools. The office of parish priest is not incompatible 
with that of the catechism teacher. 

Article XI.—In order to form young Serbians suitable for the Catholic priesthood, 
there shall be instituted in the capital or in its environs a seminary to which the State 
shall furnish an eyuitable annual endowment, the respective ecclesiastical authority 
being charged with the care of organizing it and directing it according to the Canonical 
dispositions. In this seminary the Serbian language shall be employed as the medium of 
instruction in non-ecclesiastical subjects. 

Article XII.—The Royal Government recognizes the validity of marriages between 
Catholics and of mixed marriages contracted in the presence of the Catholic parish priest 
according to the laws of the Church. 

Article XTII.—Matrimonial causes between Catholics, and between parties to mixed 
marriages celebrated before the Catholic parish priest, except as far as concerns purely 
civil effects, shall be judged by the Catholic ecclesiastical tribunals. 

Article XIV.—The Catholic party shall have the right to establish that the children 
born of mixed marriages, celebrated before the Catholic priest, shall be brought up in the 
Catholic religion. 

Article XV.—The prayer for the Sovereign, Domine salvum fac regem, shall 
be sung at the Divine offices in the Slav or Latin language, according to local 
conditions. 

Article XVI.—The State recognizes that the Church, represented by its legitimate 
authorities and by its hierarchical orders, has a true and proper judicial personality, 
and enjoys the capacity of exercising the rights which belong to it. 

Article XVII—The Church has the right to acquire legally, to possess and ad- 
minister freely, property, real and personal, destined to serve for the ends proper to the 
Church and its institutions in the realm, and the objects purchased by it, and its 
foundations, are inviolable as the private property of the citizens of the State. 

Article XVIII.—The property of the Church shall be subject to the public imposts, 
always excepting the edifices destined for divine worship, the seminaries, and the houses 
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of the Bishop and parish priests, which shall be exempt from taxes and can never be 
- destined or employed for another use. 

Article XIX.—The priests and clerics, secular and regular, can never be obliged 
to exercise public employment opposed to their sacred ministry and to the sacerdotal 
life. 

Article XX.—In the future, should any difficulty arise about the interpretation of 
the present Articles, or about questions which may happen not to be contemplated in 
them, the Holy See and the Royal Government shall proceed, by common accord, to an 
amicable solution in harmony with the Canon Law. 

Article XXI.—The present Convention shall enter into force immediately after its 
ratification by His Holiness the Sovereign Pontiff and by His Majesty the King of Serbia. 

Article XXII.—The ratification shall be exchanged in Rome with the least possible 
delay.* 


It will be seen that there is nothing in the terms of the document 
to discredit the assertion that the Vatican was seeking to gain a 
footing in the Serbian Kingdom in pursuance of its far-reaching 
policy of aggrandizement in the Balkans, as everywhere else in 
the world : that the Holy See was well pleased with the advantages 
it obtained under the Concordat is likely enough. Nor is it im- 
probable that the Serbian patriots were far from sharing their 
Government’s view that its ratification was a triumph for their 
country ; the Treaty may well have been regarded by them as part, 
and a very important part, of Austria’s plans to annex the king- 
dom. The religion of Serbia is Orthodox Greek, which has an 
ancient feud with Rome, and this fact undoubtedly acted as a bar 
to Austrian and Papal pretensions; any attempt to Romanize 
the country would be resented from political no less than from 
religious motives. The Vatican would be regarded as a sectarian 
invader. On the other hand, the statement that the people were 
suddenly stung to fury in a space of three days, by the signing 
of the Pact, requires more proof than it has yet received. There 
is nothing to show that the Archduke was murdered on that 
account. No trustworthy evidence exists as to the precise motives 
which inspired the assassins. The Austrian police accounts say 
that the idea of the murder came to the criminals spontaneously, 
but, as Professor Oman points out in his official narrative, The 
Outbreak of the War, these accounts are falsified and wholly 
worthless. I am assured on excellent Serbian authority that the 
people were blankly indifferent to the signing of the Concordat ; 
probably many of them did not know at the time what was being 
done. Here again we are confronted by another conflict of testi- 


* The terms of the Pact were set out in the Menace (October 31, 1914), a widely 
circulated American journal with strong Protestant views. The paper reproduced it 
from numerous Catholic magazines and journals, who are said to have printed it gladly 
because they regarded its ratification as a great Papal victory. The Treaty is also given 
in Rome behind the Great War, published by the Protestant Truth Society. A lengthy 
summary, in exact accordance with the above text, appeared in the Tablet of July 4, 
1914. 
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mony, added to the numerous contradictions * with which this 
strange history abounds. To argue that the Concordat was the 
real cause of the war appears, in the light of our present informa- 
tion, somewhat premature, to say the least of it. 

The whole thing is distinctly puzzling, and a number of ques- 
tions require to be answered before we can form any definite 
opinion. Is it, for example, a fact that the Belgrad Government 
was urging the Holy See to conclude an Agreement so palpably 
favourable to Roman interests, and apparently so inimical to 
the interests of Serbia? What, if any, were the political con- 
siderations, outside those already mentioned, which made the 
Serbian statesmen think it desirable to do so? Was Austria 
really opposed to the Concordat, or was she, using the Roman 
Church as a lever, engineering the whole business, as the American 
Protestants affirm? Again, was the Vatican, as is authorita- 
tively stated, actually assisting Serbia to resist the encroachments 
of the Dual Monarchy, the friend and ally of the Holy See? What 
pressure, if any, was exerted by the Archduke on the course of 
the negotiations which preceded the signing of the Concordat ; 
and was that pressure exerted against, or in favour of, its ratifica- 
tion? German influence has also been suggested, and it is a 
fact that Francis Ferdinand was a great friend of the Kaiser, 
and was committed to his forward policy and the creation of a big 
navy. The Archduke’s passion for extending the Catholic faith, 
in Serbia and other lands, is generally admitted. I must confess 
my entire inability to offer any solution of any of these enigmas 
which I have propounded, and I hope that some writer with more 
knowledge than I can pretend to possess will give us an account 
of the true facts. The current narratives usually commence with 
June 28, the date of the Archduke’s murder. Let me add, in 
conclusion, that I am given to understand that the Concordat— 
whether it was a great diplomatic victory for Serbia or the re- 
verse—is not to be allowed to remain in force, at any rate in its 
present shape. Some new arrangement, probably of a less drastic 
character, will be made between the Vatican and the Serbian 
kingdom. 

Fresh light upon these and other kindred topics will be required 
when the history of those troublous times comes to be written. 
It will be the business of the historian to unravel the tangled 
web of intrigue in which Balkan politics are always involved, to 
clear away the mists which now obscure the issues and befog 
men’s minds. The Protestants’ theory concerning the Concordat, 


* To show how even the best authorities differ, I may mention that Professor Oman 
represents Francis Ferdinand as a champion of Trialism—that is to say, of adding a 
third entity to the Dual Monarchy by creating a Kingdom of Southern Slavs; Dr. 
Seton-Watson dismisses this rumour as entirely unfounded. 
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its origin, purport, and probable consequences, appears to me far 
from unreasonable; but I believe that some people regard the 
whole thing as a mare’s nest. If this is so, the story should not be 
allowed any longer to go uncontradicted. If the Protestants’ 
version of what happened is incorrect, or if the deductions they 
draw from established facts are unwarranted, their statements 
should be refuted and their journals should abandon the charge 
that the Papacy, by its intrusion into Serbian affairs, helped to 
— the flames which a few weeks later set the whole world 
ablaze. 
Hvueu E. M. 


P.S.—By the courtesy of H.E. the Serbian Minister in London, 
M. Gavrilovié, I have just received an official copy of the Con- 
cordat, which is in harmony with the text cited above. There 
can therefore be no question about its authenticity. 


NOTE 


I am asked to draw attention to an appeal on behalf of our long- 
suffering Allies, the heroic Serbian people. Serbia, in pursuit of 
her legitimate aspirations, had gradually built up a national 
culture, a literature, and a system of education of which any 
nation might be proud. The fruits of all these labours were largely 
destroyed in the war. Austrian shells, directed with malign 
intent, completely wrecked the University of Belgrad, the National 
Museum, the Ethnological Museum, and the National Library. 
The Austrians took away the national archives; they and the 
Bulgarians stole all the national treasures—books jewels, and 
valuable works of art—which they could lay their hands on. All 
the printing-presses in Serbia were removed or destroyed. Figure 
to yourself a country without libraries, without books or the means 
of producing them! And all these things were done with the 
deliberate intention of crushing the national sentiment, obliterating 
the national consciousness, and destroying the national life and 
culture of the Serbian people. 

The appeal is for assistance towards the reconstruction of the 
dispersed or destroyed libraries of Belgrad and other towns in 
Serbia. Donations of books, or money, should be sent to Dr. 
D. Subovié, c.o. The Serbian Legation, 195 Queen’s Gate, S.W.7, 
Further details can be obtained from Dr. Subovis. 


WHAT SHOULD WE DO WITH OUR 
NATIONAL DEBT? 


War is a very expensive business. Including the sums advanced 
to Britain’s Allies and to the British Dominions over the seas, the 
war will cost the United Kingdom, up to the end of the current 
official year, nearly £11,000,000,000. This enormous sum will 
have been provided as follows : 


By additions (paper) to the currency, at least  £300,000,000 
By additional taxation and revenue, about £2,700,000,000 
By borrowing. over £7,500,000,000 


Though the British Government has done better than any 
other belligerent in that it has paid about twenty-five per cent. 
of the cost of the war from current revenue and special war taxa- 
tion, the fact that roughly seventy-five per cent. of the expense 
has been met by borrowing, and by creations of new money, is the 
reverse of satisfactory in that the nation now finds itself in conse- 
quence left with a depreciated currency (our paper pound sterling 
will now only buy as much as 7s. 6d. commanded in 1914), and 
with a National Debt which, including Britain’s pre-war liabilities 
of £650,000,000, amounts to well over £8,000,000,000 in all. 
Can the United Kingdom carry such a colossal burden, and— 
survive ? 

It is true that our Allies, the Dominions, and India owe us, in 
connexion with the war, close upon £2,000,000,000. Receipts from 
Germany under the Peace Treaty have also to be taken into 
account. But does anybody suppose that we are likely to see 
any of this money in the next ten years? Can Russia pay us 
our £568,000,000 ? Or France, our £508,000,000 ? Or Italy, our 
£467,000,000 ? And can we press Belgium (for £98,000,000), or 
Serbia (for £20,000,000), or, indeed, any of our debtors? Clearly 
not, in present conditions. We must therefore attempt, for the 
time being, to shoulder unaided the whole of our £8,000,000,000 
of National Debt. This will mean that we ought to provide 
£500,000,000 per annum for interest and sinking fund. Can this 
be done? And what effects will the regular collection and dis- 
tribution by Government of £500,000,000 per annum have upon 
productive activity, and upon the general level of prices, in the 
United Kingdom ? 

Before attempting to answer these questions, it will be ad- 
visable to recall certain figures as to our national wealth, income, 
and expenditure. Experts have estimated our national wealth, 
i.e. the total assets of the people of Britain (exclusive of the claims 
VOL. LXXV 13 
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of individual Britons one upon another), before the war at about 
fifteen to sixteen thousand millions sterling. Compare this figure 
with that of our present National Debt of eight thousand millions 
sterling. If the whole of this Debt were held by foreigners we 
should at once realize that the repulse and defeat of German 
ambitions to dominate the world had cost us approximately one- 
half of our wealth. As seven-eighths of the Debt are held by 
investors in the United Kingdom, many sturdy Britons labour 
under the delusion that, notwithstanding the immense waste and 
loss that the war has caused, they are at least fifty per cent. 
richer (by their holdings of British War Loan scrip) than they were 
five years ago—a delusion that our shrunken paper pound, with a 
purchasing-power now of only 7s. 6d. of pre-war currency, has so 
far failed to remove. These figures should be kept constantly in 
mind—total wealth of the people of Britain before the war, 
£16,000,000,000 ; total National Debt of the people of Britain 
after the war, £8,000,000,000. 

Other statistical experts have estimated the total incomes 
of the people of the United Kingdom in 1911 at about 
£2,000,000,000 per annum, of which, roughly, £1,700,000,000 were 
annually consumed—that is, expended on maintenance and re- 
newals—leaving approximately £300,000,000 per annum as savings 
(additions to capital) available for investment at home and 
abroad.* Even if it be assumed that this figure of savings had 
advanced to £400,000,000 per annum by 1914, the astonishing 
fact emerges that the yearly interest on our present National Debt 
will amount to a sum no less than that of the nation’s entire yearly 
savings of only five years ago ! 

To collect from the taxpayers of Britain for interest and sinking 
fund on their National Debt, £500,000,000 per annum, in addition 
to the sums required for administering, protecting, and developing 
these islands and their population in accordance with present-day 
political ideals, will mean a withdrawal of at least £1,000,000,000 
per annum from the public (as compared with £198,000,000 in 
1914) and a permanent burden of taxation still heavier than that 
which we are at present enduring. Can there be any doubt as to 
the immediate consequences of such a burden? All fixed charges 
will have to be increased. All owners of property, in view of the 
heavier taxation that they will be called upon to contribute, and 
looking to the increased prices that they are forced to pay for all 
that they require, will demand a greater monetary return (in rent 
and interest) for the use of their property. All those with brains 
and muscles for hire will do the same, and’ask for, and obtain, still 
higher salaries and wages. Cultivators, manufacturers, merchants, 


* Vide Professor A. L. Bowley’s The Division of the Product of Industry: an 
Analysis of National Income before the War, etc. 
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and middlemen will, for exactly the same reasons, increase their 
margins of profit and commissions wherever possible. For every- 
body must earn more money in order to meet the continuous rise 
in monetary costs and provide the wherewithal to pay an increas- 
ing scale of direct and indirect taxation. 

The upshot of this all-round increasing of charges, salaries, 
wages, and commissions must, of necessity, be a further advance 
in the general level of prices—a further shrinkage in the purchas- 
ing power of the pound sterling. The continuous collection of 
£500,000,000 per annum by Government, for interest and sinking 
fund on our National Debt, will make this further upward move- 
ment in prices inevitable. Moreover, the regular distribution by 
Government of £350,000,000 per annum in the United Kingdom 
to home investors holding British War Loan scrip can only tend 
to augment the movement. For not only will productive activities 
in the United Kingdom be lessened by a certain relaxation of effort 
on the part of some of those receiving this £350,000,000 of ad- 
ditional income, but demands in the United Kingdom from the 
recipients of this enormous sum for goods and services of all kinds 
will assuredly be increased. Reduced production and increased 
demand can have only one result, and that is still higher prices. 

These, then, are the answers to the questions propounded 
above. The effort to shoulder permanently a National Debt 
of £8,000,000,000 will involve in the United Kingdom (1) still 
heavier taxation; (2) a certain hindrance to productive effort ; 
and (8) still higher levels of prices. 

Even so, it may be asked, is there any cause for anxiety on 
this account ? Did not our great grandfathers suffer from similar 
questionings when, at the close of the Napoleonic wars, they 
found themselves saddled with what seemed to them an appallin 
war debt of over £800,000,000? Yet the kingdom surviv 
and prospered. May we not do the same by following their ex- 
ample—by boldly facing the position, shouldering our financial 
burden, and bending our backs to increased productive effort ? 
True, our present Debt is ten times that of a century ago, but are 
not our present strength and resources more than ten times 
those of a hundred years back ? 

‘ Our present resources are undoubtedly very much larger than 
those of the United Kingdom in 1820. But the world situation of 
to-day presents conditions wholly different from those with which 
our forbears were faced, in that we are no longer leading the world 
in industrial, commercial, and financial matters. Other great 
peoples, in particular those of the United States and Japan, 
have learnt from us, and are at present competing keenly with us 
in several of the chief overseas markets of the world. Further, 
although the area of the islands of Britain has remained unchanged 
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since the days of Napoleon, the population has nearly trebled, 
with the result that we now find ourselves with more than twice 
as many people as the natural resources of the islands can possibly 
feed. Only by selling abroad sufficient British goods and services 
to enable us to buy abroad and import the sustenance that we need 
can we preserve our present population from starvation, and obtain 
in addition the cotton, wool, timber, metal, and other raw materials 
essential to our export trade and continued well-being. Shall we 
be able, in the future, in competition with the United States and 
Japan, to manufacture and sell abroad sufficient to pay for the 
food and raw materials that we need, if our producing activities 
for export are handicapped by an £8,000,000,000 National Debt 
involving (1) constantly rising prices, (2) increased demands at 
home and diminished attention to our export trade, (3) excessive 
paper wealth and the general slackness thereby produced, plus 
(4) a greatly depreciated and still depreciating currency. That 
is the question. 

In our favour may be taken the facts that not only has the 
immense destruction in Europe caused by the war to be replaced 
by new products, but five years’ arrears of repairs, renewals, and 
supplies throughout the larger part of the world have also to be 
made good, so that there is an immense, universal demand for 
manufactured articles of all kinds. Moreover, in many cases so 
pressing are the world’s needs that buyers are ready to pay higher 
prices—in fact, almost any prices, in order to assure a reasonably 
quick delivery of what they require. Then, too, competition in 
tropical markets and elsewhere by our late enemies has been 
eliminated for some years to come, so that we have almost all the 
whole world at our feet, except so far as that attitude may be 
modified by the competition of America and the Far East. 

On the other hand, we are seriously handicapped, first and 
foremost, by a colossal National Debt and by the economic re- 
adjustments and social ferments which that Debt is actively 
stimulating ; and, secondly, by the fact that many of our most 
important customers on the continent of Europe are quite unable 
to pay either in goods or money for what they urgently need from 
us, and we, on our part, cannot grant huge credits to them unless 
the United States, upon whom we are at present depending for 
our very existence, will grant similarly huge credits to us. As 
the people of the United States are of an extremely practical and 
business-like turn of mind, and as their manufacturers and financiers 
are at this moment straining every nerve to compete with us in 
the great markets of Europe, Asia, and America (to make no 
mention of the British Dominions), it would be extreme folly 
on our part to rely upon any further financial backing from 
that particular quarter, 
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The National Debt of the United States before the war was 
practically negligible (about £200,000,000) in comparison with 
their population (over 90,000,000) and total national wealth (say 
£50,000,000,000). A recent White Paper—Cmd. 434—has given 
particulars of the increase of National Debt per head of population 
of the United Kingdom and of our chief competitors for the world’s 
trade since the beginning of the war. Here are the figures : 


Japan . ‘ ‘ £0°16 
The United States £55°50 
The United Kingdom . .  £157°50 


It will be seen that the people of Britain carry by far the greatest 
burden. In the circumstances it is not surprising that our cur- 
rency has depreciated—that prices generally have risen more in the 
United Kingdom than in the United States or in Japan. Nor is it 
surprising, seeing that the United Kingdom has imported since 
the outbreak of war at least a thousand millions sterling worth of 
goods more than she has yet paid for, that the exchanges with 
America and the East are very adverse to us, and that the British 
pound has lost from 25 to 45 per cent. of its purchasing power, so 
far as dollars and rupees are concerned. These adverse exchanges 
all tend to add to the upward movement in prices now in progress, 
and this in its turn forces up wages and salaries and other “ fixed ” 
charges. And so the rising flood creeps on. 

Where will it all end? Can there be any doubt that in the 
struggle for life by the poorer classes of fixed wage and salary 
earners we may find ourselves involved in social disorders of a 
desperate character? Further, shortage of proper nourishment 
reduces physical efficiency and tends to lower production both in 
quantity and quality. Any diminution of output, especially of 
production for export, aggravates all our present evils. Unless, 
then, the depreciation of the currency, i.e. the rise in prices, 
can be checked, we shall, sooner or later, be faced by partial 
starvation, social eruptions, a forced exodus to other lands of 
our best brains and muscles, inability to produce sufficient to 
meet our country’s needs and obligations, bankruptcy, and 
national ruin. 

In these circumstances common prudence demands that we go 
to the root of our financial difficulties and throw off the burden _ 
that is choking and pressing us down, by repaying as soon as — 
possible a substantial portion—say, at least one-half—of our over- 
whelming National Debt, so as to reduce the volume of paper 
credit and paper money in existence, relieve the heavy burden of 
taxation now before us, and check effectively any further depre- 
ciation of the British pound sterling. Elsewhere I have suggested 
that there are good grounds for inaugurating this effort by way of a 
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great an contribution.* As this would, in any case, have 
to be followed by a special levy on wealth, so that the most patriotic 
might not suffer for the benefit of the most selfish, it will be well 
to explain forthwith why such a levy would be the fairest and 
most effective way of providing the means of lightening the 
national burden and so restoring health to our finances. 

Some there are who regard a special levy on wealth for the 
repayment of our National Debt as unsound, unfair, dishonest, 
impracticable, or inexpedient. It is difficult to understand how 
such views can prevail in face of the facts and dangers of the 
_ financial situation. After all, the people of the United 

ingdom are, as a whole, responsible for the whole of their National 
Debt. Therefore, every individual in the Kingdom is responsible 
morally for some proportion of the Debt. What proportion ? 
The proportion, I submit, that the individual’s total wealth bears 
to the whole population’s total wealth. Could any other basis be 
fairer? The whole population’s total wealth we can take at 
approximately £16,000,000,000—the pre-war estimate—and the 
National Debt at £8,000,000,000. Therefore, every individual is 
responsible for National Debt to the extent of one-half of his total 
wealth. Why not definitely allot this amount of liability to every 
person in the Kingdom, and call upon him to pay the interest due 
thereon, at the same time giving him the option of paying off the 
whole liability cash down, or in instalments spread over, say, three 
or five years? There could be nothing unfair about such a 
sharing of responsibility. 

It has been suggested above that an early repayment of one- 
half of our National Debt would be sufficient to save the situation. 
This would require the special levy of a sum equivalent to one- 
quarter of each person’s total wealth. There is every reason why 
such a levy should be made at once, and taxation correspondingly 
lightened. In the case of individuals who do not possess more than 
£1000 worth of property, the levy might be calculated on the 
total income of the last five years, incomes of less than £300 per 
annum on the average being exempted. As most wealth is in the 
form of property of some kind—fields, mines, houses, workshops, 
machinery, canals, railways, docks, ornaments, works of art, etc., 
consideration would have to be given to the fact that time would 
be needed—two or three years, possibly more—in which to make 
arrangements to produce such sums as Government demanded. 
Particular consideration—perhaps five years—would have to be 
allowed to those engaged in agriculture, and also in the work of 
manufacturing, transporting, and disposing of British products 
abroad, for the reason that the danger immediately ahead of these 
islands is food scarcity for the multitude arising out of high and 

* Vide Britain Victorious / published by P. S. King and Son, Ltd., Westminster. 
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rising prices ; and all those who were producing food, or goods to 
pay for imports of food from abroad, would need to be safe- 
guarded against demands likely to encroach on their capital 
resources and their powers of production. At the same time, 
inducements could be offered to encourage early payment of the 
levy in full in the form of substantial discounts for cash before 
due dates, and the acceptance of all British War Loan and other 
approved scrip at par. 

It is unnecessary at this stage to go into details of the methods 
of graduating the exact percentages payable by fortunes and 
incomes of various magnitudes, etc. It will be sufficient here to 
emphasize the fact that there is no practicable way of quickly and 
substantially reducing our overwhelming burden of National Debt, 
and of permanent taxation involved thereby, other than by the 
straightforward course of repayment. And there is no practicable 
and fair way of obtaining the means wherewith to make repayment, 
other than by a special contribution from all who are responsible 
for the Debt, each in proportion to his means and to the extent of 
his liability (or such part of his liability as it may be decided to 
work off). Which is the better? To have £16,000,000,000 of 
national wealth, plus £8,000,000,000 of National Debt (which many 
holders of War Loan scrip regard as additional wealth !), and a 
pound sterling that shrinks month by month, thereby provoking 
social revolution, economic chaos, and national bankruptcy; or 
£16,000,000,000 of national wealth, plus £4,000,000,000 of National 
Debt, a reduction of £250,000,000 per annum in taxation, and a 
pound sterling whose purchasing-power is more likely to increase 
than diminish, and upon which all salary and wage earners and 
producers for export can therefore confidently depend ? 

Whether we regard a special levy (based on wealth) for the 
repayment of National Debt with favour or otherwise, it will 
be well to remember that such a levy would not reduce our 
national assets by a single shilling. Of our National Debt, about 
£7,000,000,000 are due to lenders in the United Kingdom, and the 
repayment of £4,000,000,000 to those lenders from the proceeds 
of a special levy on wealth would not make these islands a penny 
poorer. It might lead to some redistribution of our national 
assets in the form of a transfer of a part of the surplus wealth of the 
very rich to those more thrifty individuals who have strained to 
save and to invest their all in British War Loans ; for those persons 
would be repaid in cash a part of what, in a time of grave national 
emergency, they had patriotically lent to their country. This 
would be an advantage in more ways than one. But, most 
important of all, a substantial reduction of National Debt and 
taxation would relieve the country of some of its present excess of 
paper credit and money, and, by removing some of the plethora 
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of paper purchasing-power now so much in evidence, would turn 
the whole nation’s attention to the necessity for strenuous work 
and increased production for export, thereby stopping further 
depreciation of our currency and checking further rises in prices. 
This last is vital. Not until further rises in prices have been 
effectually put an end to can we feel safe from social eruption from’ 
within, damaging competition from without, and eventually 
financial collapse. With a British pound of reasonable stability 
and assured purchasing-power at home and abroad, the people of 
Britain can be relied upon to win through the present conditions 
of world-wide economic and political disturbance to a position of 
renewed strength and power. But not with a National Debt of 
over £8,000,000,000. 


M. pe P. WEBB 


A NEW CHAPTER 


Events in Russia have, during the last four months, taken a turn 
which gives unalloyed satisfaction to the Extremists in Great 
Britain and to all those who are in sympathy with their views 
on the Russian Bolshevik regime. Yudenitch’s army has died of 
disease and exposure, Kolchak has been “eliminated,” and 
Denikin’s army wellnigh driven into the sea. Armed resistance 
to the dictatorship of the proletariat has thus completely collapsed. 
Lenin is triumphant, and behind the thin veil of a “ League of 
Nations Investigation Commission ’”’ preparations are being made 
to receive the Soviet representatives, camouflaged as trade agents. 
The Radical Press asserted that a ship had been sent to bring 
these gentlemen to London from an Esthonian port. 

For several months, since the Armistice in November 1918 
till the early autumn of 1919, there was every reason to expect 
that the “ White’ movement would succeed. It is now a closed 
chapter. The causes of this collapse were manifold. Mistakes 
were made by the Russians themselves and by the Allies. The 
responsibility for the disastrous consequences—there can be no 
doubt that the temporary triumph of Bolshevism in Russia is a 
world calamity—is therefore shared by all those who undertook 
the struggle against this ugly scourge. No useful purpose would 
be served by the discussion, at great length, of these responsi- 
bilities. It seems, however, necessary to briefly recapitulate the 
causes of the collapse of the “‘ Whites ” in order to derive a lesson 
from past errors. This object—of learning to avoid further errors 
—applies particularly to the Russians, the anti-Bolshevik leaders 
and organizations whose failure is the more miserable that theirs 
was indeed a sacred and righteous cause. Let it be emphatically 
stated that the gravest and meanest mistake we can make is to 
cast the blame upon others. 

On the Russian side there existed at first—immediately upon 
the Armistice—a grave misapprehension. People in Russia 
confidently expected the Allies to offer them immediate and power- 
ful assistance. Russia failed to appraise the depth and extent 
of the resentment which the Brest-Litovsk Treaty had evoked 
in the Allied countries. She did not know that “ Russia’s 
treachery’ had become a byword, and that the Governments 
of the Allied countries were bound to take that widespread feeling 
into account. We are not here concerned with the question 
whether such feelings were entirely justified or whether the 
spokesmen of the Allies did or did not make a considered attempt 
at impressing upon the public mind, in their respective countries, 
the terrible plight of Russia and the practical impossibility for her 
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to restore the front. The fact remains that public opinion in the 
Allied countries was adverse to Russia, and that Russia failed 
to grasp this feature of the situation. One of the most vivid 
illustrations of this “ misunderstanding” was the feeling of 
wounded pride which Russians experienced at the Victory and 
Peace celebrations, military processions, and parades from which 
Russia was excluded. From the Russian point of view the 
sacrifice of millions of lives in the common cause (we apologize 
for a trite expression) entitled Russia to some kind of participation 
in these celebrations. From the Allied point of view Russia had 
forfeited that right. 

The mistaken psychology of the Russian people reacted most 
disastrously upon their energies. A tendency arose to rely too 
much upon help from outside and to relax one’s own effort. Those 
Russians who held that since the war was over the continued 
presence of Allied forces in Russia was tantamount to vassalage 
were very few. Instead of realizing that the only way to salvation 
lay in the fusion of all Parties, in the complete disappearance of 
political squabbles, intrigues, and ambitions—Russians continued 
to display a spirit of irreconciliable partisanship. The two great 
leaders, Kolchak and Denikin, were thus unable to devote all 
their attention to the main task of reconstructing the Russian 
Army, leaving the direction of internal affairs and of foreign policy 
to their entourage. Inexperienced as they both were in “ politics,” 
the dissensions and blunders of their “ Ministers” handicapped 
them to such an extent that their task was rendered unattainable. 
Owing to political blunders, the population in the areas occupied 
by Kolchak’s and Denikin’s armies became hostile. Hence the 
collapse. Coupled with the complete economic and financial 
chaos which reigned in the anti-Bolshevik areas, this lack of unity 
and—in some cases—of true patriotism produced an atmosphere 
of irresolution and of impotence. These conditions were fully 
reflected in the activities of the Russian Political Council in Paris. 
Its ever-changing members never were at one on any question 
under discussion. Sazonov, the béte noire of every Russian 
Liberal, would not hear of any direct negotiations with Finland. 
As early as in February 1919 the author of these lines began to 
persistently urge upon Admiral Kolchak’s Government the neces- 
sity of concluding a direct agreement with Finland on the basis 
of complete and unreserved recognition of her independence, 
this free agreement to be presented to the Peace Conference for 
ratification. This plan was rejected by Kolchak. The chance 
of enlisting the active co-operation of Finland was thus irretriev- 
ably lost, and a grave responsibility for this fatal misfortune 
rests entirely upon the heads of the Russian Areopagus in Paris. 
In the later stages of its activities, the Paris Council never dis- 
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oye either foresight or firmness, and the advice they gave to 
olchak was perhaps more fatal to his enterprise than the local 
difficulties. Within the Council opinions were divided. Lvov, 
Tchaikovsky, and Savinkov held views which were both sane and 
prudent, but failed to overcome the bureaucratic reactionaries. 
As a result, none of the Allied Governments took the slightest 
notice of the Russian Political Council. Kolchak and Denikin re- 
mained unaware of the impotent inanity of their spokesmen, who 
failed to render them the assistance which, in the circumstances, 
was so badly needed. 

A grave responsibility rests also with those in Russia who did 
not grasp the fundamental fact that no return to the pre-revolu- 
tionary conditions would be tolerated by the Russian people. 
The methods of administration which some of these men en- 
deavoured to put into practice, not only estranged the population, 
but rendered impossible, as far as Kolchak was concerned, the 
formation of an effective army. It would, however, be obviously 
unjust and unwise to ascribe the failure of the “ White ” move- 
ment exclusively to the shortcomings of individuals. We, the 
Russian contemporaries of the gravest crisis in our history, are 
not unnaturally inclined to cast the blame upon those who, as we 
think, have failed to achieve success through their inability to 
understand the situation. The future historian will be concerned, 
not with individuals, but with the struggle of elemental forces 
which were beyond the control of individuals. He will undoubtedly 
make allowance for the failure of such staunch and valiant patriots 
as Kolchak and Denikin, as well as for the blunders of petty 
politicians and cold-storage statesmen. There is sufficient im- 
artial evidence of the conditions of life in the regions of Russia 
berated for a short time from the Bolsheviks, to show that the 
task of reconstruction was beyond the capacity of the ordinary 
mortal. Law and order had been completely obliterated by 
constant “ changes of masters.” Since the abdication of Emperor 
Nicholas certain regions had experienced these changes half a dozen 
times. It is easy to imagine the hopeless confusion which reigned 
in the minds of the population as to what law and what order they 
were to obey. Economic and financial conditions affecting every- 
day life were such as would drive the most placid temperament 
crazy. All this in addition to an overwhelming sense of war- 
weariness. Public opinion abroad has always wondered why the 
“Reds ” have fought with such stubborn determination whereas 
their opponents have been lukewarm. The key to this mystery 
seems to us to lie in the fact that, whereas the “ Reds” have 
always been advancing from a wilderness (a country ruined by 
Bolshevik misrule and plunder) into the fertile regions of the 
south and the east, and thus had a powerful incentive accessible 
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to the minds of the rank and file—the anti-Bolshevik forces had 
to fight their way from rich lands into the wilderness. Quite apart 
from the political mistakes of the men who surrounded the anti- 
Bolshevik leaders or advised them from abroad, the above- 
mentioned feature of the struggle seems to us to have exercised 
a decisive influence upon the ultimate result. 

The facts stated above are common knowledge, but, as man 
other painful truths, are not openly admitted and proclaimed. 
So much for the Russian failure. 

The Allies—this, too, is common knowledge—never had a. clear 
principle by which to guide their policy. Prinkipo, Kolchak’s 
“examination,” the Bullitt Mission, the “Gough cum Marsh” 
opéra-bouffe activities ending in the tragic failure of Esthonian 
peace with Lenin, etc.—are proofs of this lack of principle. The 
recognition granted to component parts of Russia and the ensuing 
“Second Brest-Litovsk” have led to consequences of which 
Europe is as yet unconscious, but which will react for decades upon 
her future. By compelling Kolchak and Denikin to acquiesce 
in this vivisection of Russia, the Allies undermined the very founda- 
tion, sapped the very source of their prestige and authority as 
leaders of the national movement in Russia, and afforded Lenin 
the opportunity of posing as the champion of “‘ United Russia.” 
The history of the formation of the north-western Russian Govern- 
ment is the most striking illustration of this tendency to force 
Russia into the “ acceptance of facts,” the precariousness of which 
is obvious even to those who are supposed to benefit by them. 
One need not have learnt to conduct anti-Entente propaganda 
in the school of Lenin in order to be capable of preaching that the 
“Second Brest-Litovsk”’ is worse than the first. Of this all 
sincere adepts of the principle of allegiance to the Entente in 
Russia are painfully aware, and for this feature of the present 
situation they can take no responsibility. 

One could go on pointing to the mistakes made by Russians 
and by their former friends ad infinitum. But “ What is done— 
is done,” and cannot be undone. A new situation has arisen. 
It must be clearly realized. It is this: Western Europe, as a 
result of four years of organized destruction, is weakened, dis- 
tracted, and impoverished. America has recrossed the Atlantic. 
Germany, with tightened lips and a broken heart, is bearing the 
ordeal of defeat and humiliation with resentful fortitude. Russia 
is in a state of economic exhaustion unparalleled in history. 
The Bolshevik Government, having crushed the ‘‘ White ” armies, 
is overwhelmed with its own tasks and perplexities. The economic 
problems with which civilized humanity is now confronted are so 
pressing and so gigantic as to completely overshadow the purely 
political issues, and relegate to the background the “ ideals” by 
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which the future destinies of mankind were to be governed— 
according to the Fourteen Points. 

As long as the Russian problem was reduced to the alternative 
of assisting Russia or leaving her to stew in her own juice, it 
behoved Russian individuals and organizations abroad to make 
every effort at putting forward a constructive programme. In this 
they have failed, not altogether through their own disability, as 
we have tried to show. The problem has now assumed an al- 
together different aspect. It is confined to the distressing query : 
“‘ What are we to do in Russia in order to help ourselves?’ Such 
a construction relieves the Russian patriots from the duty of 
making positive suggestions, while imposing upon them the effort 
to prevent irretrievable errors. 

No power on earth can restore normal economic conditions 
in Russia within a few months. Furthermore, no human brain, 
individual or collective, can claim to devise an infallible method for 
such a restoration. But there is one fundamental issue which, 
if overlooked, may and will cause unlimited harm to civilized 
humanity. Western Kurope must never forget that the Bolsheviks 
have betrayed their country and the Allies. General Gough and his 
co-signatories of the magnanimous plea for peace have said ; 
“Let bygones be bygones.” Therein lies a terrible misconception 
of the spirit of the Russian people. It means this: “ We know 
that you are traitors, but we are compelled—for want of flax, 
timber, oil, and grain—to shut our eyes on your treachery. So 
come along, and let us do business.” It means admitting the 
Russian people into the comity of nations as an inferior, a low- 
caste partner. The conscience of every Russian who has an 
elementary sense of national pride revolts at such a procedure. 
Until the shame of Brest-Litovsk is wiped out, until the Bolshevik 
“rulers” have paid the inevitable penalty for their betrayal, 
their cruelties, and their cynical trampling upon elementary rights 
which every civilized nation is entitled to enjoy and develop— 
“recognition” of and dealings with Lenin are not only a stain 
upon the fair name of Europe, but an unforgettable outrage to the 
innermost conscience of the Russian people. 

Also, by dealing with Lenin, Western Europe will not help 
herself. It is obviously Lenin’s fondest hope that the Allied 
Governments may be discredited in the eyes of their own peoples. 
To shake hands with murder because food is scarce is to discredit 
one’s own self. And the peoples of Western Europe are not likely 
to endure with equanimity a bargain with Lenin which will prove 
a failure from the business point of view. 

The anti-Bolshevik Russians, who have been compelled by 
the force of circumstances to remain abroad, find themselves at 
present in a position which bears a certain resemblance with the 
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ition of Russian revolutionary emigrants in the days of Tsar- 
om. The Radical British Press never fails to describe them, 
in derision, as émigrés. There is, however, one fundamental 
difference. Whereas the former émigrés enjoyed the benevolent 
sympathy of British Liberals of all shades of opinion because they 
were conducting a “‘ war of ideas” against oppression—the present- 
day Russian émigrés are derided and scorned. Curiously enough, 
there are many Russians who happen to be émigrés for a second 
time, for the simple reason that they are opposing Bolshevik 
oppression in the same spirit of democratic fervour as that which 
prompted them to fight against Tsardom. One of these men, 
a prominent writer of great reputation in Russia, the other day 
made the following comment upon his “ second term ” of emigra- 
tion: “It is a melancholy reflection upon the intelligence of 
Western’ Europe that we should be thus treated now, when our 
struggle is even more righteous than it was twenty years ago.” 
It is to be hoped that all Russians who are compelled to reside 
abroad may display the same fervour of conviction and the same 
ardent love for their country, as was the main feature of the 
activities of pre-revolutionary émigrés. 

We are convinced that the second experiment in dealing 
directly with the Bolsheviks will result in the same failure as the 
first—namely, the Litvinoff Mission in London, and the Bruce-Lock- 
hart Mission in Moscow. Mr. Lockhart, as we all know, ended in 
prison, and Mr. Litvinoff, having failed to take possession of 
Chesham House, was “ escorted”; to the frontier. There is a 
ooying, non bis in idem, which it would be well to remember. 

e hold the view that close understanding and co-operation 
between Great Britain and Russia (when Russia is democratically 
governed) is a vital necessity. The defeat of Germany has for the 
time being resulted in the elimination of that country from direct 

articipation in the shaping of the future of the Middle East. 

e field is therefore left to Great Britain and Russia, the influence 
of France being obviously limited owing to geographical conditions. 
Great Britain aims at lifting the peoples of the East to such a level 
of political development as would allow them to enjoy self-govern- 
ment “ of the pone by the people, and for the people.” Is this 
aim attainable if Bolshevik rule in Russia is recognized by Great 
Britain as representing the will of the people? Will not the 
peoples of the East be inclined, in throwing off the worn-out gar- 
ment of subservience and selecting new political clothing, to adopt 
the latest “fashion” set by Lenin and appearing in the shop- 
windows of the Radical Press in Great Britain? One shudders 
to think of the consequences of such rapid evolution in the minds 
of millions of uneducated Eastern people. Great Britain is the 
champion of Western civilization in the East. Will Great Britain 
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allow this civilization to be drowned in seas of blood and replaced 
by the Bolshevik gospel ? 

There is no achievement in the history of European practical 
statesmanship which commands greater admiration than the 
British “Raj” in India. As Russian representative in that 
country for four years, the author of this article has enjoyed 
exceptional opportunities of studying the methods and principles 
of that enlightened and profoundly wise rule. A score of thousands 
of British officials have succeeded in endowing three hundred 
millions of natives with a degree of prosperity, peace, and security 
which they never had experienced during the long centuries of 
internal strife preceding the British “ Raj.” There are, of course, 
many features in which the British rule in India differs from the 
Russian Tsarist regime. The main difference being that the 
British is an alien domination, whereas in the Russia of the 
Romanoffs the bureaucratic ruling caste was a native one. But 
the similarity is in the fact that'a small minority organized on 
bureaucratic lines governed an immense majority of uneducated 
people whose standards of life were infinitely lower than those of 
any European country. The process of slow evolution from the 
rule of an autocratic bureaucracy and watertight class distinctions 
towards constitutional Government in Russia began, practically, 
in the sixties of the last century, with the abolition of serfdom. 
It suffered a fatal interruption through the assassination of 
Alexander II, and recommenced with increased rapidity after the 
Japanese War. A great deal was achieved in the first two decades 
of the present century, especially as regards the class distinctions, 
which ceased to be as marked as they had been for centuries before. 
Much more, however, was left undone, and the revolution of 
March 1917 was, therefore, but a pianissimo prelude to the violent 
tragedy of Bolshevism. 

The same transition in India depended upon different historical 
and racial conditions, and therefore assumed a different course. 
The comparative study of the political evolution of Russia, abruptly 
transformed into the wildest possible revolution owing to conditions 
arising out of the world war, and of the evolution in India, initiated 
and guided for the last few decades by sagacious and broad- 
minded British statesmanship—is a task so vast and so complex 
as to be outside the scope of this article. As stated above, the 
fundamental point of analogy is the rule of a small minority over 
vast masses of uneducated people. ; 

The result of a violent transition from autocratic methods 
to the extremes of communism is now apparent in Russia. It is 
complete economic, financial, and administrative paralysis. The 
British “ Raj” has of late begun somewhat precipitately to evolve 
into “ Government by the people” in India. It means submitting 
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a very delicate hot-house plant to all the rigours of the Indian sun, 
monsoons, and dust-storms. Whether the plant will survive or 
not remains to be seen. But in order to be saved from certain 
death, it will have to become gradually acclimatized. 

That the spread of Bolshevism in the Middle East is the 
gravest possible menace to the stability of the British Empire 
seems so obvious an axiom as not to require proof. The point 
is this: the Bolshevik revolution triumphed for many reasons, 
but the chief reason was that the Bolshevik leaders worked upon 
the instinctive desire of the Russian masses to free themselves 
from bureaucratic oppression and from the domination of the 
“ruling classes.” There was no feeling of racial hatred of the 
masses for their would-be “ oppressors.” We know what hideous 
form the expression of class hatred has taken in Russia. Is not 
the peril infinitely greater throughout the East, where the ruling 
classes are alien ? 

To prevent Bolshevism from spreading in the East is seemingly 
a purely British concern, and no Russian is entitled to give any 
advice or utter any warnings. When Litvinoff was admitted 
as the semi-official representative of the Soviet Republic in London, 
Russians very tactlessly ventured to point out that his presence 
was a menace to the tranquility of the British State. They were 
told to mind their own business. We do not, therefore, intend 
to counsel or to warn. But inasmuch as we remain convinced 
that Great Britain, in her capacity of custodian of civilization in 
the East, is bound in the future to work hand-in-hand with a 
democratic Russia, we cannot but repeat that any sanction given 
by Great Britain to the creed of confiscation, destruction, and 
murder, and to the uprooting of all accepted standards of ordered 
society, will make future co-operation of the Russian and British 
democracies in the East infinitely more difficult and further 
remote. 


C. NABOKOFF 
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FIAT JUSTITIA 
THE CASE OF A SCAPEGOAT 


THAT grave injustice was done to hundreds of brave officers 
during the strain and stress of four years of war was inevitable, 
and is not to be denied. Under constantly changing conditions, 
and overwhelmed with care and uncertainty, many a man in 
authority has made hasty and ill-considered decisions affecting 
his subordinates. This is the fortune of war, and: the victim 
has no claim to redress because, according to the Regulations 
under which he serves, an officer is liable to be removed from his 
appointment without any reason vouchsafed to him; and until 
some unbiased military tribunal of appeal is set up for their 
protection, the officers of our Army are liable to grave injustice 
on account of undefined responsibilities and the personal opinions 
of their superiors. 

The case, however, is entirely changed when an officer has his 
military character and reputation impugned by a Minister of the 
Crown and reasons for his instant removal from his command 
are publicly stated in both Houses of Parliament. Then, if the 
reasons given are incorrect, the officer in question has every right 
to demand redress. This is the position of Major-General D. Shaw 
in connexion with what is known as the Karachi Troop-train In- 
cident. It is not General Shaw’s fault that this incident, which 
occurred in the summer of 1916, occasioned as much comment and 
interest as a pitched battle, and acquired a public notoriety out of 
all proportion to the importance of the event. Some nineteen 
lives were lost through heat-stroke during transit through the 
Sind Desert, and yet only one week later double that number of 
lives were lost through heat-stroke on board a hospital ship in 
the Persian Gulf and that event passed without comment. The 
British public at the time was no doubt uneasy and dismayed 
by the rumours constantly gaining ground of the incompetence 
and want of forethought displayed by the Government of India 
in connexion with the Mesopotamian Expedition, and when a 
further deplorable incident occurred the Secretary of State for 
India allowed himself to be “ rattled” by the insistent demands 
for a scapegoat from Members of the House of Commons. He 
concurred in the decision to remove General Shaw as proposed 
by the Government of India, against the opinions of his military 
experts at the India Office and before he had seen the findings 
of the court of inquiry on which this decision was said to be based. 
Mr. Chumhetinn had be waited to see those findings, would have 


been less hasty to acquiesce in the removal of General Shaw, 
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for his action had no support in the findings of that court, which 
placed the responsibility for the disaster elsewhere. 

The bald facts of the case are as follows : | 

In 1915 the late Commander-in-Chief in India asked the Home 
Government for reinforcements to fill the gaps in his Army caused 
by the heavy demands made on it for Mesopotamia and elsewhere. 
The Secretary of State for India, Mr. Austen Chamberlain, in 
replying to the request, suggested that if the troops were sent to 
India during the hot weather they should be landed at Bombay 
and sent to Ahmednagar or the Poona Ghats until the break 
of the monsoon rendered it safer for them to proceed on their 
journey up country by rail. The Commander-in-Chief, Sir Beau- 
champ Duff, felt himself aggrieved that such suggestions were 
considered necessary, as he held that he was the authority re- 
sponsible for the safety and welfare of any troops sent to India, 
and that he should be trusted to issue all necessary orders to ensure 
their health and comfort. Reinforcements were dispatched from 
Devonport during May 1916 on board the hired transport Ballarat, 
and ordered to Bombay. Incidentally five hundred of these drafts 
were taken from detention barracks and presumably were difficult 
to manage and resentful of discipline. Trouble began on board 
ship and the journey does not appear to have been a happy one. 

There were several courts martial at Port Said, and more than 
one fatal case of sunstroke occurred during the voyage. On 
arrival at Suez a telegram was received from the Quartermaster- 
General in India diverting the Ballarat from her original destina- 
tion, Bombay, and ordering her to proceed to Karachi, at which 

ort she arrived early in the morning on June 5, 1916. She was 
berthed alongside two hospital ships, which were disembarking 
sick and wounded Indian troops from Mesopotamia for the hos- 
pitals at Karachi. 

It is here that Major-General Shaw comes into the story. He 
was General Officer Commanding the Karachi Brigade, and was, 
in addition, Embarkation Commandant at that port. Three weeks 
before the arrival of the Ballarat he received telegraphic instruc- 
tions from the Quartermaster-General in India (under whose 
specific orders all movements of troops take place) that the 
Ballarat would arrive at Karachi about June 5 with drafts for 
various units in the Punjab and Northern India and that they 
were to be dispatched by rail to their various stations. An 
essential fact to be borne in mind is that no further orders or 
_ instructions of any kind with reference to these troops or for 
their comfort were issued by Army Head-quarters to General Shaw. 


Before the arrival of the Ballarat at Karachi, General Shaw 
obtained the recommendation of Colonel Macnamara, his A.D.M.S. 
(without which he could not have authorized the unusual conces- 
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sion), and issued a brigade order authorizing a supply of ice for 
the railway journey at the rate of 1 lb. of ice per man per day. 
He also authorized an ice contractor to accompany the train, 
extra accommodation for the men and their kits, and a coffee- 
shop with fruit, food, and mineral waters. 

Up to that time none of the above-named concessions were 
included in the Indian Army Regulations. General Shaw was 
the first officer to issue any such special orders for the safety and 
comfort of these troops, and in so doing he exposed himself to cen- 
sure by the military authorities in whose eyes it is an unpardonable 
offence for any officer to take the responsibility of exceeding the 
Regulations for any reason whatever. It is, however, a tribute 
to General Shaw’s humanity and common sense that these con- 
cessions have since been included in the Regulations. But General 
Shaw has got something less than thanks for his wise initiative. 

The weather in Sind at this season of the year is without doubt 
intensely hot. The daily meteorological reports are telegraphed 
to Simla and are available for reference at Army Head-quarters. 
They were not reported to the military authorities at Karachi. 
There was no spare accommodation available at Karachi; all 
spare barracks had been converted into hospitals, the rest camp 
was still under construction, and the roofs had not as yet been put 
on to any of the huts. There was at this time grave unrest on the 
North-West Frontier, and General Shaw, who was well aware of 
the dearth of British troops in India, had every justification for 
believing, as he did believe, that only a war measure could have 
impelled the authorities at Army Head-quarters to send these 
troops by this route at that very dangerous season of the year. 
On June 4 a party of seven officers and eighteen N.C.O.’s and men 
had arrived at Karachi from units stationed in the Punjab, under 
direct orders from Army Head-quarters, to act as conducting 
parties and to accompany these troops on their railway journey. 
These conducting parties actually travelled in the trains. The 
docks are at Kiamari, five miles from Karachi Cantonments. 
General Shaw was present at the docks on June 5 from 7 a.m. 
to past midday busily engaged in the disembarkation from the 
Ballarat and the two hospital ships. He boarded the Ballarat 
as soon as she was berthed, and spoke to the officer commanding 
the troops, as well as to the other officers and men, of the dangers 
of sunstroke and the terrible risks they ran in recklessly exposing 
themselves to the direct rays of the sun without wearing their 
helmets or keeping their bodies covered. He repeatedly ordered 
the men under cover, and insisted on their wearing their helmets 
and clothing, for he had found them on deck in the scantiest attire. 
He inspected the first train, which was to leave at 4 P.M., and was 
waiting at the quay-side, The second train was of exactly the 
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same type as the first with the exception that it had more carriages. 
His embarkation staff, with only one exception, had been engaged 
in this particular work since the outbreak of the war, and many 
thousands of troops had passed through their hands, over five 
thousand having passed through the Sind Desert without mishap 
during the hot seasons of 1914-15. 

General Shaw in his capacity as Embarkation Commandant 
had no jurisdiction in regard to the type of carriage used or the 
speed and stoppages en route of troop trains leaving Karachi. 
The North-Western Railway is a Government railway, and all 
the above arrangements had. been made in direct communication 
between the Quartermaster-General at Army Head-quarters and 
the railway management. General Shaw indented on the railway 
for the rolling-stock required, to the fullest extent allowed by 
Regulations, and he then, as already mentioned, exceeded the 
authorized accommodation on his own initiative in order to 
mitigate the inevitable hardships of a journey which he had no 
power to delay. 

The type of rolling-stock available was of the standard 
pattern and well known to the authorities at Army Head- 
quarters, India. It had been condemned by a committee as- 
sembled previous to the war, as unfit to carry soldiers over the 
desert in the cold weather, but no steps had been taken by the 
Indian Government to adopt the recommendations of the com- 
mittee, nor were the proceedings of the committee ever made 
public. The trains left Karachi on June 5, 1916, with the drafts 
from the Ballarat. The first train which left for Quetta passed 
through two deserts without incident ; the second one left for the 
Punjab at 10 P.M. accompanied by three R.A.M.C. officers and 
the conducting party, passed through one desert and had several 
casualties and some deaths. 

The news of the disaster filtered through to England, and 
public indignation was greatly aroused. On July 20, 1916, in 
response to questions in the House of Commons, Mr. Chamberlain 
read a telegram from the Government of India in which it was 
stated that ‘“‘ The train carried three medical officers, had two 
second-class carriages fitted up as a hospital, with fans, and was 
provided with a coffee-shop, good supply of ice, no overcrowding, 
thirty men in four wheelers and sixty in bogies ; normal carrying 
capacity for troops is thirty-six and seventy-two respectively.” 
That was a correct statement of the facts, and gave in detail 
the steps taken by General Shaw on his own initiative for the 
comfort and safety of the troops. 

But on August 1, 1916, Mr. Chamberlain read a second tele- 
gram from the Government of India, in which the blame for the 
grave mishap which had aroused so much indignation at home 
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was put upon General Shaw in the following grossly inaccurate, 
indeed shamelessly false, statements : 

“We can now give a considered opinion, having received 
Report of Committee. ... 

“(1) All the officers on board were quite inexperienced. . . . 

(2) The G.O.C. Karachi was responsible for all arrangements 
for the railway journey in his capacity as Embarkation Officer. 
Though he knew responsible members of his staff with one excep- 
tion were inexperienced, he took no steps nor gave any orders to 
see that the safety or comfort of the troops was provided for. In 
this we consider he failed in his duty, and we propose his 
removal. ... 

“(3) We are clear that there can be no doubt that the train 
left Karachi insufficiently equipped, overcrowded, and without 
experienced officers, either medical or combatant. . . .” 

Mr. Chamberlain concurred in the proposed action of the 
Government of India without any further inquiry and without 
having seen the findings of the court of inquiry, which findings 
in no way corroborate the statements referred to. Not the least 
astounding part of the whole dirty business is that General 
pe was kept in ignorance of these findings until August 2, 
1919 

It was not until after General Shaw had arrived in England 
early in October 1916 that he became aware that he had been 
made a scapegoat, held up to odium in both Houses of Parliament, 
and publicly condemned in the entire British and Colonial Press 
for a supposed shameful neglect of duty. He immediately 
memorialized the Secretary of State through the Government of 
India entirely refuting every statement made about him in the 
telegram. Before the reply to his memorial was received, Mr. 
Chamberlain had left office owing to the Report of the Mesopa- 
tamian Commission. 

Mr. Montagu was now Secretary of State for India. He did 
not communicate the reply he had received to General Shaw, but 
that he was not satisfied with it is manifest from the fact that 
the General was officially informed that the Secretary of State in 
Council had decided that the court of inquiry which investigated 
the Karachi troop-train incident had not been constituted to deal 
with the question as to whether he could be held responsible for 
that incident, and, in fact, did not deal with that question at all. 
This decision of the Secretary of State in Council completely 
invalidates the Reports cabled home by the Government of India 
as far as General Shaw is concerned. That being the case, why 
was General Shaw not immediately reinstated in his command ? 
Why was not some apology made to him? Why were the 
inaccurate statements made in both Houses of Parliament, which 
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| had proved to be monstrous calumnies without foundation, not 
i immediately withdrawn ? 

We may well ask ourselves whether there is one code of honour 
and justice for the ordinary individual and another for a Minister 
of the Crown? There can be no question whatever that in 
similar circumstances in ordinary life handsome apologies and due 
reparation would be immediately forthcoming, but, strangely 

i enough, when men become members of a Cabinet or a Govern- 

i ment they do things which they would never do in private life. 

i Mr. Montagu seeks to avoid further action by stating that he has 
offered General Shaw a fresh court of inquiry in India, and that 
his offer has not been accepted ; but Mr. Montagu must be well 
aware that such a court would have to convict higher authority 
in India if it were to acquit General Shaw. Indeed, it is sufficiently 
obvious that the form of inquiry offered is utterly inappropriate 
and impossible. 

Again, why has Mr. Montagu refused to lay the papers in 
connexion with this case on the table of the House? The excuse 
that “the matter is not of sufficient public importance ” is one 
which will not satisfy any reasonable or fair-minded person. 
Surely it is a matter of public importance that an officer who 
has given thirty-seven years of loyal and faithful service to his 
country should receive at least justice from that country when he 
retires. Our Ministers are never tired of assuring us that injustice 
recoils on the head of its perpetrator. Would the Government 
have dared to treat a railway official or a dock labourer in the 
heartless and grossly unjust manner in which they have treated 
Major-General Shaw? That is a question which every sailor or 
soldier, and every ex-sailor or ex-soldier, might well put to himself 
when he is next called upon to give his vote. 

There are three men who have it in their power to set this 
matter right by merely saying a few words in Parliament in as 
frank a manner as that which they would use for an honourable 
apology in private life. Those men are the former Secretary of 
State for India, Mr. Austen Chamberlain ; the present Secretary 
of State, Mr. Edwin Montagu ; and Lord Islington, who acted as 
Secretary of State while Mr. Montagu was in India. This article 
is an appeal to them to make the reparation which is due, but 
failing that it will become a challenge to them to justify their 
inexplicable silence. 

AMPTHILL 
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THE ABBE EDGEWORTH AND LOUIS XVI 


BiocraPuHy is deservedly a favourite form of literature. Yet it 
has its limitations; and the writer who light-heartedly sets out 
upon his task, foreseeing only a pleasant progress through a 
smiling landscape, runs the risk of being woefully disappointed. 
He must be prepared for long and tedious by-ways, stretches of 
unexplained sterility, bleak corners where only a Carlyle could 
build a Craigenputtock. Take, for instance, the case of John 
Howard, not long since discussed in these pages. He had com- 
pleted many apparently infructuous years before he began the 
period of his fevered philanthropic activities. With the “ learned 
Mrs. Carter,”’ of whom there has also been discourse, the position 
was reversed. Her mission was accomplished in the first half 
of her life, and of her protracted later career there is nothing 
absorbing to record. Such vacant intervals may, of course, be 
reasonably accounted for by the inevitable silences of unconscious 
probation, or the not-unwelcome repose of achieved ambition. 
But they must be faced by the life-maker; and unless, with 
Swift’s Afric geographers, he can 
o’er unhabitable downs 
Place elephants for want of towns, 


he will do well to confess his disabilities, and say frankly that 
there is nothing to be said. 

These considerations apply generally to many of the dramatis 
persone in the great tragedy of the French Revolution, and they 
are particularly applicable to the Irish ecclesiastic whose name 
figures at the head of this paper. The Abbé Edgeworth—or, 
as he was called in France, the Abbé Edgeworth de Firmont *— 
had, like Howard, reached the mature age of four-and-forty 
before his life becomes biographically attractive. That life has, 
of late years, been written at length,} but its salient features are 
undoubtedly his relations with the royal family of France and 
his presence on the scaffold of Louis XVI. Physically frail, but 


* From “ Firmount,” the family property, three miles north of Edgeworthstown 
in Co. Longford, Ireland. 

t The Abbé Edgeworth and his Friends, by Violette M. Montagu (1913). We have 
availed ourselves of such of the facts of Edgeworth’s career, recorded in this volume, 
as come within our scope; but we have also drawn freely on the valuable collection of 
Récits originaux and Documents officiels brought together by the Marquis de Beaucourt 
for the Société d Histoire Contemporaine, under the title of Captivité et Derniers Momenis 
de Louis XVI, 2 vols. (1892). These include the very interesting account written down 
in 1796 by Bertrand de Moleville, after repeated conversations with the Abbé in London 
on the subject of his intercourse with the King—a document which supplies (in the 
Marquis de Beaucourt’s opinion) decisive confirmation of Edgeworth’s own narrative, 
prepared for the information of his brother, Ussher Edgeworth. 
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morally courageous, simple and unobtrusive—the story of his 
colourless doings presents little memorable save his connexion 
with the Bourbons, and to this mainly we propose to confine 
our present inquiries. 

Born in 1745 at Edgeworthstown, a place founded by the 
Edgeworth family in the seventeenth century, Henry Essex 
Edgeworth was the second son of the Rev. Robert Edgeworth, 
Protestant Rector of Edgeworthstown, who married a grand- 
daughter of Archbishop Ussher of the Chronology, by whom he 
had four children—Robert, Henry aforesaid, Ussher, and a 
daughter, Betty. In 1748, when Henry was three years old, 
Edgeworth pére, to the great dissatisfaction of his Protestant 
relatives, became a Roman Catholic, and, in consequence, migrated 
to Toulouse, leaving only his youngest son, Ussher, behind him 
in Ireland. At Toulouse Robert and Henry were educated, and 
here the future Abbé made a lifelong friend of a student com- 

atriot, John Moylan, ultimately Roman Catholic Bishop of Cork. 

y Moylan’s advice Henry Edgeworth passed to Paris, where, 
from the College of the Trente-Trois, he attended lectures at the 
Sorbonne and the Collége de Navarre. When his education was 
finished he took orders, and went into residence at the Séminaire 
des Missions étrangéres in Mme de Sévigné’s Rue du Bac, an 
institution for the education of Roman Catholic missionaries 
which dated from 1667. His first intention was the mission- 
field, but from this he was dissuaded, and thenceforth confined 
himself to his work in Paris, which lay chiefly among the indigent 
English and Irish poor in his neighbourhood. 

In 1766 his friend Moylan returned from Toulouse to Ireland. 
Moylan strove vainly to induce Edgeworth to accompany him, 
but with long residence in France the latter had lost touch with 
his native land; and although Moylan went as far as to ask 
the Pope’s permission to carry his fellow-student back with him, 
he could not induce him to undertake the duties of an Irish rural 
priest. Three years later, in 1769, the elder Edgeworth died ; 
and his widow, with her daughter Betty and her sons Robert 
and Ussher—the latter of whom had by this date joined the family 
in France—went back to Ireland. But her Protestant relatives 
proved so untunable that, promptly bie | her property, she 
returned to France with her daughter. They took up their 
abode with the Franciscan nuns in the Couvent des Récollets, 
not far from the Rue du Bac, and, consequently, in convenient 
proximity to the Abbé. 

And here comes one of those seemingly empty biographical 
stretches to which reference has been made. From 1766 te 1789 


the Abbé, like Goldsmith’s village preacher, “ more skill’d to raise 
the wretched than to rise ”—contented himself with his modest 
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ministerial duties. For this he is his own authority. Writi 
to Moylan in July 1788, twenty-two years after the latter ha 
left France, he says expressly that his position was precisely the 
‘same as it had been of old. “I live in the same room in the 
same house ; I leave home at the same hours; in short, I know 
nobody whose life has changed less than mine has done until 
now ’—an admission which should certainly have entitled him 
to all the advantages involved in Pascal’s quietist doctrine that 
“tout lemalheur des hommes vient de ne scavoir pas se tenir en repos 
dans une chambre.” Opportunities of advancement had not been 
lacking; but his health was poor, and more than one illness 
fully justified him in speaking of his “ feeble constitution.” Self- 
seeking, moreover, was foreign to his unpretentious disposi- 
tion. Of public matters his letter says nothing, but there is a 
warning under-note in his closing lines: “Everything seems 
quiet, but the battle has begun, and no human being can tell 
what will be the issue.” 

Twelve months later, on July 14, 1789, the taking of the 
Bastille inaugurated the atrocities which only terminated with 
the Terror. The nobility and the clergy were fleeing the country, 
and the King’s second brother, the Count d’Artois, had already 
taken his inglorious departure. At this juncture Edgeworth 
received a pressing invitation from his aunt, Miss Ussher of Galway 
(Mrs. Edgeworth’s sister and a Roman Catholic), to come to 
Ireland as her chaplain. To this, however, as to another urgent 
appeal from his brothers, two years later, he turned a deaf ear. 
As already stated, he, rightly or wrongly, regarded himself as 
disqualified for service in Ireland, and held that his duty and 
destiny lay in France. There were, possibly, other reasons which 
led him to brave the storm. He was, naturally, not attracted to 
his Protestant relatives, nor, from their recent experiences, were 
his mother and sister, who wished to be near him at Paris. And 
in addition to his little flock, who were devoted to their pastor, 
he had become father-confessor to one or two court ladies, by 
whom he was held in high esteem. This it was that directly led 
to his connexion with the royal family of France. The sister of 
Louis XVI, the pious and amiable Princess Elizabeth, had lost 
her confessor, the Abbé Madier, who had gone to Italy with 
the King’s aunts, Mesdames Adelaide and Victoire. For a substi- 
tute the Princess applied to the Séminaire in the Rue du Bac, 
and, with the ready acquiescence of his clerical superior, Edgeworth 
was at once nominated to the post. 

The Princess was delighted with her new spiritual guide. 
She had been assured that he was “neither too severe nor too 
lenient.” She is “ quite content with him,” she writes in March 
1791. He “ possesses a profound knowledge of human nature.” 
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Later on she speaks of him as “a well-educated, broad-minded, 
gentle but firm director, who already knows me better than | 
know myself and will allow no backsliding.” In August of the 
same year, after the ill-planned and ill-fated flight to Varennes, 
she is still of the same opinion. “If I do not make any progress 
I shall know who is to blame,” she says. “I have just had a 
long conversation with the Abbé,” in whom, beyond the qualities 
already enumerated, she discovers “an engaging manner which 
invites confidence ” and “a very lovable disposition, which makes 
one long to imitate him.” She cannot look forward to the day 
when they must part—a remark implying that, as Miss Montagu 
suggests, notwithstanding the Varennes fiasco, she was still 
cherishing the vain hope of escaping from France. She trusts, 
however, “ that Providence, who has never abandoned me, will 
temper the wind to the shorn lamb.” 

It would have been interesting to contrast this “ roughly 
drawn ”’ portrait, as the writer calls it, with some ~enin 
account on the Abbé’s part of his “illustrious penitent.” This, 
however, is not forthcoming. From the flight to Varennes to 
the final incarceration of the royal family in the Tuileries, either 
from caution or necessity, Edgeworth’s letters are few and far 
between. But during their residence in the Tuileries he seems 
to have enjoyed an exceptional immunity from molestation. 
He was, indeed, cautioned to be careful in visiting the palace, 
but he went twice or thrice a week fearlessly in and out without 
the slighest attempt at secrecy or disguise—a temerity at which 
he himself was afterwards astonished, and could only attribute 
it to his ignorance of the risk he ran. As a matter of fact, he 
was literally taking his life in his hand. 

On Monday, August 13, 1792, the King, his wife, his sister, 
and his son and daughter entered the Temple as prisoners; and 
in the same month the Abbé’s retreat in the Rue du Bac was 
suddenly subjected to a nocturnal domiciliary visit, of which he 
personally does not seem to have been the direct object. But his 
papers were hastily examined—a course highly critical, as he had 
many compromising letters, though they either escaped notice 
or were unintelligible to their ignorant inquisitors. bne of his 
friends in the same building was not equally fortunate. A suspicious 
missive from Germany having been found in his possession, he 
was promptly carried to prison, where in brief space he was 
massacred by the Septembriseurs. This inroad made it clear 
that the Rue du Bac was no longer an asylum, and the Abbé 
set about the wholesale destruction of his papers. Before his 
task was completed he was again invaded in force. Some hundred 
revolutionists appeared about midday and began a systematic, 
but fruitless, search for documents, though he was afterwards 
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horrified to find that they had actually handled, and thrown 
aside as negligible, an overlooked letter from the Count de Provence, 
who had quitted France on the night of Varennes. A later rumour, 
that the mob were meditating an attack on the Séminaire, left its 
inmates no choice but flight; and Edgeworth, in disguise, by 
back streets and devious ways, succeeded in reaching the Recollets, 
— favoured by circumstances, he lay for several weeks in 
hiding. 

With the September massacres of 1792 we come within 
measurable distance of the most important event in Edgeworth’s 
life—namely, his final ministrations to Louis XVI, whose execu- 
tion took place in January 1793. After leaving the Recollets 
the Abbé retired to Choisy-le-Roi, three leagues south of Paris, 
on the left bank of the Seine. Here, under the name of Edge- 
worth, he passed successfully for a harmless and benevolent 
Englishman in reduced circumstances; but it is quite clear that 
he still communicated with Mme Elizabeth. While at Choisy, 
shortly before Christmas, he received a mandate from the Arch- 
bishop of Paris, Mgr. de Juigné, then an émigré, to take charge of 
the diocese during his absence. He was preparing to enter upon 
this truly vicarious and hazardous office when he was suddenly 
summoned to an interview with the venerable Lamoignon de 
Malesherbes, the King’s counsel, hitherto unknown to him, who 
placed in his hands a letter from Louis XVI begging him, should 
the sentence of death be carried into effect, to give him his assis- 
tance in his last hours—a proposal to which Edgeworth, of course, 
assented. After some days’ delay, on Sunday, January 20, at 
about four o’clock in the afternoon, Edgeworth received a peremp- 
tory order to attend before the Executive Council. Henceforth 
the story rests mainly on the first-hand narratives of Cléry, the 
King’s valet at the Temple,* and that of Edgeworth himself, 
as written down for the benefit of his brother Ussher.t The 
Abbé was at once taken to the Tuileries, where the Council were 
in session. He found them “in consternation.” They eagerly 
crowded about him, and Garat, the Minister of Justice and, for 
the time being, President of the Council, forthwith inquired 
whether he was prepared to undertake what was demanded of 
him. Edgeworth answered that as the King had desired it, and 
mentioned him by name, it was his duty to comply. Thereupon 
Garat carried him off to the Temple. Beyond a few conventionally 
compassionate words from the Minister, to which the Abbé was 

* Journal, etc., de Cléry, London, 1798. 

+ There are versions of this in Sneyd Edgeworth’s Memoirs (1815) in French and 
English ; and there is a transcript of the French version by the Marquis de Sy in the 
MSS. Department of the British Museum, to which it was presented in 1814. Our 


summary of this detailed document is based on Cléry, Edgeworth, Beaucourt, and Mole- 
ville, with some explanatory additions from other sources. 
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discreet enough not to respond, the journey was completed in 
silence. Edgeworth was in plain clothes, which he was directed 
to retain. ived at their destination, they were stopped at 
the barrier separating the court from the garden by the Com- 
missaries, and subjected to a rigorous preliminary inspection from 
which the Minister himself was not exempted. They then crossed 
the garden leading to the Tower (strictly Towers) of the Temple, 
where the prisoners were confined. After this, with much for- 
midable unbolting and unbarring, they were admitted at the 
little low and narrow door shown in Cléry’s frontispiece, and 
ushered into a room crowded with the Commissaries specially 
charged with the custody of the captives. Garat read them his 
instructions, with the result that he was allowed to go up to the 
King, then located on the second floor of the greater Tower, to 
which he had been transferred in September 1792. Meanwhile, 
Edgeworth was left behind, opportunity being taken to search 
him carefully from head to foot, to make sure that he had neither 
arms nor poison upon him. By the time this was effected, a 
message was received that Louis would see his confessor, 
who was thereupon conducted up the dark and winding turret 
staircase, garnished at intervals by wickets with ribald and half- 
drunken sentries, into the presence of the King. 

He found him standing in the centre of a group including 
Garat and several members of the Commune. He was calm, 
dignified, and even gracious—ostensibly much less perturbed than 
those about him. On Edgeworth’s arrival he motioned them away, 
closing the door after them himself. The Abbé, overcome with 
emotion, fell at his feet, and Louis, long unaccustomed to mani- 
festations of loyalty, was visibly affected. He helped Edgeworth 
to’rise, and took him through his bedroom to the little unwarmed 
and scantily furnished turret-closet to which it led, where they 
were less likely to be overheard. Despite the awful prospects of 
the morrow, he was humanly eager for news from the outer world. 
His first act, however, pending the arrival of his family from the 
third story—-permission for which had been conceded by the 
Executive Council—was to read his well-known will, drawn up 
in the preceding December, while he was still in doubt whether 
he would be allowed the services of a priest. He read it, not 
only once, but twice, in a firm voice, faltering only at the references 
to his family, but unshaken at mention of his own misfortunes. 
He asked subsequently for news as to the condition of the clergy, 
and especially of his own spiritual pastor, the Archbishop of Paris. 
A chance allusion to the Duke of Orleans led him to speak of 
that disloyal relative, but he did so more in sorrow than in anger, 
declaring that he would not change places with him. This ¢ée-- 
téte was interrupted by the appearance of a Commissary announcing 
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the advent of the royal family to take that final farewell which 
(pictorially) has been so much represented—and misrepresented. 

The Iing at once darted off, leaving Edgeworth by himself 
in the turret-closet. The interview took place in the contracted 
dining-room adjoining the antechamber, and during a quarter of 
an hour the hysterical shrieks of the women were so piercing that 
they must have been audible through the walls of the tower, 
but by and by they subsided into exhausted undertones; and 
when the allotted period had expired, and the last heart-rending 
adieux had followed in the antechamber, the King returned to 
his confessor terribly agitated. Cléry persuaded him to eat some 
supper, which was a matter of a few minutes; and Edgeworth 
then proposed that arrangements should be made for administering 
the Holy Communion. The King hesitated, fearing to compro- 
mise his companion ; but as the Abbé persisted, he allowed him 
to endeavour to obtain permission from the authorities on the 
spot. This was at first refused, but Edgeworth’s personality, or 
pertinacity, eventually overcame every objection; and on his 
written application, coupled with the express condition that the 
ceremony should be over by seven o’clock on the morrow at the 
latest, since at eight the King must start for the place of execution, 
the Commissaries consented to make the needful preparations. 

It was past ten in the evening when Edgeworth returned to 
the King with this intelligence, which was received with the 
utmost satisfaction. They remained conversing together far into 
the night, by which time the King showed signs of fatigue, and 
the Abbé suggested that he should take some rest. He complied 
on the understanding that Edgeworth would do likewise, and 
Edgeworth therefore retired into Cléry’s room, the fourth room 
on the floor, next to that of Louis. Utterly overcome himself, 
he presently heard the King composedly giving Cléry his orders 
for the morrow. After this his Majesty slept until five, when he 
got up and talked to Edgeworth for an hour. On leaving him, 
the Abbé found that the Commissaries had, with Cléry’s aid,* 
scrupulously and, indeed, liberally fulfilled their part of the compact. 
An altar had been extemporized in the King’s bedroom, furnished 
with vestments and vessels borrowed from the neighbouring chapel 
of the old Couvent des Capucins du Marais.t The King then 
heard Mass and communicated. Left for a short space to finish 
his prayers, Edgeworth later found him seated by the defective 
stove vainly endeavouring to warm himself, but mentally of ease 
and tranquil. 

By this time day was dawning, and drums were beating the 
générale all over Paris, freezing the blood in Edgeworth’s veins. 
The King heard them unmoved, only observing quietly, “ The 

* Clery, p, 229. Montagu, p. 132 n. 
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discreet enough not to respond, the journey was completed in 
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missaries, and subjected to a rigorous preliminary inspection from 
which the Minister himself was not exempted. They then crossed 
the garden leading to the Tower (strictly Towers) of the Temple, 
where the prisoners were confined. After this, with much for- 
midable unbolting and unbarring, they were admitted at the 
little low and narrow door shown in Cléry’s frontispiece, and 
ushered into a room crowded with the Commissaries specially 
charged with the custody of the captives. Garat read them his 
instructions, with the result that he was allowed to go up to the 
King, then located on the second floor of the greater Tower, to 
which he had been transferred in September 1792. Meanwhile, 
Edgeworth was left behind, opportunity being taken to search 
him carefully from head to foot, to make sure that he had neither 
arms nor poison upon him. By the time this was effected, a 
message was received that Louis would see his confessor, 
who was thereupon conducted up the dark and winding turret 
staircase, garnished at intervals by wickets with ribald and half- 
drunken sentries, into the presence of the King. 

He found him standing in the centre of a group including 
Garat and several members of the Commune. He was calm, 
dignified, and even gracious—ostensibly much less perturbed than 
those about him. On Edgeworth’s arrival he motioned them away, 
closing the door after them himself. The Abbé, overcome with 
emotion, fell at his feet, and Louis, long unaccustomed to mani- 
festations of loyalty, was visibly affected. He helped Edgeworth 
to’rise, and took him through his bedroom to the little unwarmed 
and scantily furnished turret-closet to which it led, where they 
were less likely to be overheard. Despite the awful prospects of 
the morrow, he was humanly eager for news from the outer world. 
His first act, however, pending the arrival of his family from the 
third story—-permission for which had been conceded by the 
Executive Council—was to read his well-known will, drawn up 
in the preceding December, while he was still in doubt whether 
he would be allowed the services of a priest. He read it, not 
only once, but twice, in a firm voice, faltering only at the references 
to his family, but unshaken at mention of his own misfortunes. 
He asked subsequently for news as to the condition of the clergy, 
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the advent of the royal family to take that final farewell which 
(pictorially) has been so much represented—and misrepresented. 

The King at once darted off, leaving Edgeworth by himself 
in the turret-closet. The interview took place in the contracted 
dining-room ear: the antechamber, and during a quarter of 
an hour the hysterical shrieks of the women were so piercing that 
they must have been audible through the walls of the tower, 
but by and by they subsided into exhausted undertones; and 
when the allotted period had expired, and the last heart-rending 
adieux had followed in the antechamber, the King returned to 
his confessor terribly agitated. Cléry persuaded him to eat some 
supper, which was a matter of a few minutes; and Edgeworth 
then proposed that arrangements should be made for administering 
the Holy Communion. The King hesitated, fearing to compro- 
mise his companion ; but as the Abbé persisted, he allowed him 
to endeavour to obtain permission from the authorities on the 
spot. This was at first refused, but Edgeworth’s personality, or 
pertinacity, eventually overcame every objection; and on his 
written application, coupled with the express condition that the 
ceremony should be over by seven o’clock on the morrow at the 
latest, since at eight the King must start for the place of execution, 
the Commissaries consented to make the needful preparations. 

It was past ten in the evening when Edgeworth returned to 
the King with this intelligence, which was received with the 
utmost satisfaction. They remained conversing together far into 
the night, by which time the King showed signs of fatigue, and 
the Abbé suggested that he should take some rest. He complied 
on the understanding that Edgeworth would do likewise, and 
Edgeworth therefore retired into Cléry’s room, the fourth room 
on the floor, next to that of Louis. Utterly overcome himself, 
he presently heard the King composedly giving Cléry his orders 
for the morrow. After this his Majesty slept until five, when he 
got up and talked to Edgeworth for an hour. On leaving him, 
the Abbé found that the Commissaries had, with Cléry’s aid,* 
scrupulously and, indeed, liberally fulfilled their part of the compact. 
An altar had been extemporized in the King’s bedroom, furnished 
with vestments and vessels borrowed from the neighbouring chapel 
of the old Couvent des Capucins du Marais.+ The King then 
heard Mass and communicated. Left for a short space to finish 
his prayers, Edgeworth later found him seated by the defective 
stove vainly endeavouring to warm himself, but mentally of ease 
and tranquil. 

By this time day was dawning, and drums were beating the 
générale all over Paris, freezing the blood in Edgeworth’s veins. 
The King heard them unmoved, only observing quietly, “ The 

* Cléry, p, 229. Montagu, p. 132 2. 
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national guards are probably beginning to assemble.” Pieces of 
artillery were rumbling to and fro, taking up the stations allotted 
to them in Santerre’s programme. Outside the Tower the sound 
of officers’ voices and the trampling of horses’ hoofs showed that 
detachments of cavalry were filling the courtyard. The — 
had hoped to see his wife once more, and had, indeed, promise 
her to do so, but Edgeworth now urgently advised him not to 
expose her to an ordeal beyond her strength. “ You are right, 
sir,” he replied, “it would give her her death-blow ; it is better 
for me to deprive myself of this sad consolation, and to let her 
live on hope for a few moments longer.” From seven till eight 
they remained in the closet, the King himself replying to the 
numerous interrupters, anxious to assure themselves of his safe- 
keeping there. This he did with uniform restraint and patience, 
simply remarking to Edgeworth when one of them was more 
than usually obnoxious: “See how these people treat me!” 
Referring, on another occasion, to their evident fear that he would 
make away with himself, he added: “No! since it must be, I 
shall know how to die!” 

At length the final summons came ; and Santerre, accompanied 
by seven or eight municipal officers and ten soldiers, pressed 
into the bedroom. The King at once came out of his closet and, 
addressing Santerre, said to him, “ You are come for me?” 
** Yes,” was the answer. The King desired him to wait a few 
minutes, and went back to Edgeworth for his blessing and prayers. 
Presently he returned, followed by the Abbé. Seeing his visitors 
wore their hats, he called for his own, which Cléry, in tears, 
immediately brought to him. He had his will in his hand, which 
he a to a municipal officer, Jacques Roux, who was a 
little in advance of the rest, asking him to give it to the Queen— 
to his wife. Roux replied: “It is no business of mine. I am 
here to conduct you to the scaffold.” * The King, acquiescing, 
then presented it to another municipal officer stationed per- 
manently at the Temple, begging him to deliver it to the Queen, 
adding that he might read it, as there were things in it that he 
wished made known to the Commune. His Majesty subsequently 
addressed a few parting injunctions concerning Cléry to the 
municipal officers. As no one replied, he looked at Santerre and 
said, “ Let us go.” f 

These were the last words he uttered in his Temple apartments. 
At the top of the stairs, in descending, he encountered Mathey, 
the concierge of the Tower, to whom, on the preceding Saturday, 


* Cf. Roux in Beaucourt, ii, 309; Cléry, pp. 237-8. 

t “ Marchons,” says Edgeworth; “ Partons,” says Cléry ; and this latter Dallas, 
his first English translator, renders ‘‘ Lead on”—which is quite in the vein of Mr. 
Vincent Crummles. 
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provoked by the man’s insufferable insolence, he had spoken 
sharply. For this he now asked his pardon, bidding him kindly 
not to take it ill. Mathey, however, made no answer, and even 
affected to withdraw from the King while he was speaking.* 
Louis then left the Tower on foot, turning back more than once 
in his progress to look at the gloomy structure which for five 
weary months had been his prison, and which still retained within 
its walls all that he held most dear. He was manifestly much 
affected and struggling hard to collect his energies. At the exit 
gate of the Temple a closed carriage was waiting with two gen- 
darmes. They opened the door, and entered the vehicle with 
the King and his companion, who sat by his side. Edgeworth 
had been told privately the day before that an effort would be 
made to rescue his Majesty at the scaffold. He had also heard 
(though this must have been after the event) that the gendarmes 
had orders to assassinate the King on the slightest indication of 
any popular movement in his favour. This he hesitated to 
believe t; and, in any case, what was projected by the Baron 
de Batz and others was rendered futile by the far-reaching precau- 
tions of the terrible Santerre. During the journey to the Place 
de la Révolution (late Place Louis XV), which lasted about two 
hours, the King, not being able to converse with the Abbé in the 
resence of the guards, was at first silent. The Abbé handed to 
fim the only book he had with him, his breviary, indicating psalms 
proper to the occasion, which they repeated alternately. A troop 
of mounted gendarmes led the van of the cortége ; Santerre and 
the Mayor of Paris (Chambon) followed with the municipal officers. 
Next came three pieces ‘of heavy ordnance, the gunners of which 
had their matches lit ; and then the carriage. Before the horses— 
according to Edgeworth—were stationed drummers, whose func- 
tion it was to drown summarily any inopportune demonstrations. 
By decree of the National Convention, the guillotine had been 
erected in the centre of the square, on a site facing the entrance 
to the Tuileries, between the avenue leading to the Champs 
Elysées and the pedestal occupied up to August 1792 by Bouchar- 
don’s bronze equestrian statue of his Majesty’s grandfather. Here, 
shortly after ten, the carriage stopped in the space which had 
been cleared about the scaffold. This space was encircled by 
cannon; and beyond, as far as the eye could reach, the great 
enclosure was occupied with a multitude of armed spectators. 
The King whis oak to his companion, “‘ We have arrived, unless 


Iam mistaken.” An executioner came to open the door, and the 

gendarmes prepared to alight ; but the King stopped them, saying 

in an authoritative tone, “‘ Messieurs, I commend this gentleman 

to you; take care that he receives no insult after my death. 
* Cléry, p. 239, { But apparently it was true. (Beaucourt, i, 331 n.) 
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I charge you to look to this matter! ”—an injunction to which 
no a was at first vouchsafed, but, seeing that the King was 
about to repeat his words, an ironic assurance was roughly given 
that Edgeworth would be duly seen to. 

The executioners then surrounded the King with intent to 
undress him, but he proudly forestalled their efforts by undoing 
his collar and opening his shirt himself. Their proposal to tie 
his hands naturally made him indignant, and he protested, and 
would even have resisted ; but, at the persuasion of Edgeworth, 
he submitted. His hands being tied—apparently behind his 
back *—Edgeworth helped him up the steep steps to the scaf- 
fold; and from the difficulty experienced in mounting, began to 
fear that his courage was failing. But no sooner had the King’ 
reached the topmost step than he, as it were, escaped from his 
companion and, traversing the entire breadth of the scaffold with 
a firm tread, silenced by a single glance the noisy drummers in 
front of him and, in a voice loud enough to be plainly audible at 
the neighbouring Pont Tournant, began to declare that he died 
innocent of the crimes imputed to him; that he forgave the 
authors of his death, and that he prayed God the blood they 
were about to shed might never fall on France. He would have 
added more, but a mounted officer (Santerre), brandishing his 
sabre, rode furiously forward, and commanded the drummers to 
strike up once more. Then, after a moment of hesitation, 
Sanson and his commis f{ closed relentlessly upon their pinioned 
victim and dragged him under the axe. 

Here, practically, finishes Edgeworth’s story of the crowded 
eighteen hours between four o’clock in the afternoon of Sunday, 
January 20, 1793, and twenty-two minutes past ten t on Monday 
the 21st, during which he must have been in almost continuous 
attendance on Louis XVI.{ It will be noted that Edgeworth 
makes no reference to the traditional “ Son of St. Louis, ascend to 
Heaven,” with which, at the supreme moment, he is alleged to 
have bade farewell to the King. As a matter of fact, either from 
diffidence or modesty, he was usually very reserved on this par- 
ticular subject, protesting, when interrogated, that, in the tension 
and terror of the moment, he was not certain what he had said ; 
and there were notoriously many versions beside the compact 
and popular variation quoted above. This, no doubt, led to its 
a attributed to, or claimed by, others; and of late years it 
has been customary to assign the invention of the apostrophe 
to the younger Lacretelle, who “ half confessed ” (whatever that 
may mean) that he coined it ad hoc for a newspaper report. The 
matter, nevertheless, is far from being free from doubt, notwith- 

* Beaucourt, i, 355, 380; ii, 363. t+ Beaucourt, ii, 298, 
t Procés-verbal of the Execution, Beaucourt, ii, p. 307, 
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standing Louis Blanc’s erreur historique. Mme Royale and several 
of Edgeworth’s friends felt assured that he did utter something 
of the kind; and those who care to investigate minutely what 
may be an insoluble question, will do wisely to consult the lengthy 
Appendix to M. de Beaucourt’s second volume, in which the 
pros and cons are impartially and exhaustively discussed.* 

To return to Edgeworth himself. For a few seconds after 
the execution he seems to have knelt praying by the decapitated 
body. Then, profiting by the confused clamour of “ Vive la 
République!” he rapidly descended the scaffold-steps and made 
his way unopposed through the exulting crowd. Presently 
emerging from its straggling outskirts, he hastened to Malesherbes,. 
for whom the King had given him a parting word. He found the 
old man in tears. Soon himself to suffer like his master, Males- 
herbes counselled Edgeworth to fly at once from Paris—even 
from France. But the Abbé was a fanatic of duty. He had 
still his deputed diocese and his office to the Princess Elizabeth, 
and his rigid rectitude taught him that he must wait. With a 
faithful servant, Louis Bousset, who never afterwards left him, 
he accordingly retired once more to Choisy. 

For the next few years his life was that of an outlaw, in daily 
peril of denunciation and death. At Choisy he found refuge in 
the house of the Baron de La Lézardiére, whose wife had been 
guillotined on the same day as Louis XVI. The baron lodged 
him in the poor lady’s room, and here for three months he remained 
hidden. But he was destined to many moving accidents which 
can scarcely be recounted in detail. His danger was not small, 
for Hébert, the late King’s own confessor, was guillotined in the 
following year. Edgeworth’s head, too, was demanded by three 
of the Parisian clubs ; but as it was supposed that he had escaped 
to England, he thought himself safe, and even made several 
flying visits to his flock at Paris. One of his letters to the Arch- 
bishop, however, went astray, and fell into the hands of the 
Comité de Salut Public, with the result that some two hundred 
sans-culottes paid a visit to the Chateau de La Lézardiére, and 
the Abbé had just time to burn his papers and decamp. Mean 
while his host and family were marched off to the capital to 
prison, only narrowly escaping murder on the road—to save their 
captors needless trouble. Happily, they were eventually released. 
In their absence the Abbé had gone back to the vacated chateau. 
But in brief space its occupants had notice of a fresh invasion ; 
and Edgeworth, flying precipitately, must have acquired the 
Shakespearean “receipt of fern-seed,” since, with the aid of 
knotted hair and a civilian ee a of national blue, he actuall 
contrived to pass on the road the very ruffians who were in searc 
* Beaucourt, vol. ii, pp. 353-69. 
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of him. But although, notwithstanding this deliverance, he 
returned to Choisy, it was manifestly no longer a place of egy 
and ‘after going te Paris to bid good-bye to his mother (whom he 
was}never to see again), he moved to Montigny, where, under 
thejname*of Monsieur}Essex, and as a friend of the family, he 
was warmly welcomed by the Comte de Rochechouart. Here, 
however, his troubles speedily revived. An incautious letter to 
Mme Elizabeth was again intercepted bythe Comité, and his 
arrest became imminent. The neighbourhood grew suspicious of 
the mysterious stranger, and secret well-wishers warned him to 
fly farther afield. He did, and went to Fontainebleau, making 
— passage to that then sequestered district in a conveyance 

wn by a horse that, had never before been in harness. But 
now the decree enjoining the arrest of all foreigners rendered even 
Fontainebleau inhospitable ;? and once more he had to move on. 
On the road to Rouen the diligence was raided by soldiery, and 
for once the Abbé, losing his nerve, grew tongue-tied with terror ; 
but by the adroit self-possession of a servant whom‘La Lézardiére 
had sent to aid him in his flight, he succeeded in¥getting away 
from Fontainebleau, and eventually both he and his faithful 
Bousset reached the sleepy old cathedral city of Bayeux in 
Normandy. Here,‘ for a time, they seemed safe; and, being 
but five miles.from the coast, access to England should have 
been feasible. But Edgeworth still considered himself bound by> 
his office to the Princess Elizabeth, and while there was any 
chance of serving or saving her he could not make up his mind 
to leave the country. Therefore, exposed to many hazards, he 
remained at Bayeux, where he was joined by La Lezardiére, who 
by this date had lost nearly all his family. It was at Bayeux 
that the Abbé, too, heard of the imprisonment of his sister and 
mother in the convent of the Austin nuns, where, it is supposed, 
Mrs. Edgeworth fell ill and died. Then, in May 1794, following 
the execution of Marie-Antoinette in the preceding October, came 
the guillotining of the Princess Elizabeth ; and the Abbé at last 
felt himself free to bid good-bye to France. But bidding good-bye 
to France, even with England in prospect, was no easy matter, 
although his brother Ussher freely supplied him with funds. 
Two years more elapsed before Edgeworth, after many tee 
and disappointments,* finally found himself landed from a fishi & 
boat on the little island of Saint Marcouf, then occupied by Britis 
troops. He was speedily passed on to England in a man-of-war, 
and in August 1796 arrived at Portsmouth. Next day he travelled 

* He lived, “forgotten and undisturbed,” in Normandy for nearly three years, 
wrote Louis XVIII to Mme Royale, and then went over to England “ without any 
difficulty.” Either the illustrious epicure of Blankenburg must have misunderstood 
the situation, or (which is more probable) Edgeworth made light orally of his dangers 
past 
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. London and put up at the Sabloniére Hotel, in Leicester 
uare. 

’ Henceforth the chronicle of his career is plain-sailing enough. 
He paid a fleeting visit to Edinburgh to give the Princess’s last 
messages to her favourite brother, the Count d’Artois, then prac- 
tically interned"at the northern Alsatia of Holyrood by fear of 
his creditors. After a week’s absence he came back to London, 
where he was at once*summoned to an interview with Pitt, and 
informed that King George III intended to grant him a pension 
for his services to his brother-monarch? Louis XVI—a _ bount 
which, looking to the destitute condition*of many of the Frene 
émigrés then in this country, the Abbé did not think himself 
warranted in taking. Concurrently from the Governors of May- 
nooth College, at Moylan’s suggestion, came an invitation to 
accept the presidency of that institution, which he also declined. 
Among other interesting incidents of his stay in the metropolis 
was a meeting at the Marquess of Buckingham’s with his cousin, 
Maria Edgeworth, then about thirty, and as yet only the author 
of Letters to Literary Ladies and the three little volumes of the 
Parent’s Assistant. She was hypnotized by her new-found relative, 
and declares in her Memoirs * that she will never forget the few 
short hours she spent in his society. The event, however, which 
at this date had perhaps the greatest effect on Edgeworth’s coming 
proceedings was a letter he received from that indefatigable 
producer of epistolary correspondence, Louis XVIII. It was 
dated September 19, 1796, from his then pausing-place, Blanken- 
burg, in Brunswick, and it exhorted Edgeworth, in the usual 
unctuous style (and plainly for publication), to lose no time in 
compiling his projected Gut never written) Memoirs and in 
publishing everything which his cloth did not forbid him to give 
to the world. Not long afterwards circumstances carried the 
Abbé to Blankenburg itself, which brings us to ground already 
travelled in an earlier paper in this Review,f and authorizes an 
even more rapid survey a the rest of the story. 

While Edgeworth was still lingering in London, and hesitating 
whether he should comply with his brother Ussher’s appeal to 
him to settle permanently in Ireland, Mlle de La Lézardiére arrived 
from France with urgent dispatches for Louis XVIII, which were 
to have been i to Blankenburg by Mlle de la Lézardiére’s 
brother, but as he had already started, his sister begged the 
Abbé to undertake the duty. Borrowing a hundred pounds from 
a relative, Edgeworth accordingly started for Blankenburg, which 
he reached in the spring of 1797. Here, with ceremonious for- 
mality, he was welcomed by Louis XVIII, to whom he narrated 


* Montagu, p. 190. 
t “The Early Years of Madame Royale,” National Review, February 1913, p. 954s 
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his recollections of the tragedy of January 1793—recollections 
at which his Majesty wept copiously. This visit decided Edge- 
worth’s future. In a few weeks the “‘ Abbé de Firmon,” as the 
King called him, had become so indispensable to the little group 
of relations and refugees at the three-roomed Court at Blanken- 
burg that he was offered, and felt himself constrained to accept, 
the office (unsalaried) of Chaplain-in-Ordinary to the self-styled 
monarch. With him he proceeded to his next retreat at Mittau, 
in Courland ; and at Mittau took part in the marriage of Mme 
Royale to her cousin, the Duc d’Angouléme. In 1800, a year 
afterwards, he was sent by Louis to St. Petersburg to carry the 
Order of the Saint Esprit to Paul I, who gave him a pension and 
a handsome present; and he subsequently accompanied the 
“ Comte de Lille ” and his niece in their first miserable flight from 
Mittau, and with them returned once more from Warsaw to 
Mittau in 1804. In 1805 he lost his income by the failure of the 
person to whom the proceeds of the sale of his Firmount property 
had been lent. To save the pocket of his impecunious royal 
master, who had never paid him a farthing, and actuated also 
by the necessities of others who were involved in the same catas- 
trophe, he was induced to lay his case before Pitt, then nearin 
death.* He did so, simply and frankly, as was his wont; an 
an immediate response placed him in possession of an allowance 
that more than made up for the loss he had sustained. 

This he did not long enjoy. In April 1807 there straggled 
through Mittau a forlorn train of French soldiers from the Grande 
Armée, who had been taken prisoners by the Russians. War- 
worn and wounded, they were bound for the town gaol. Some 
of their companions had died on the road, and those remaining 
were sick and destitute. The Abbé at once petitioned the King 
to let him go to their assistance. With the aid of Bousset, he 
nursed these unfortunate men night and day, but several of 
them succumbed. Soon hospital fever broke out, by which both 
Edgeworth and his devoted servant were attacked. Bousset, 
being young and strong, eventually recovered; but the Abbé’s 
long trials had enfeebled a constitution never robust, and it was 
soon clear that he would not recover. Mme Royale, regardless 
of her danger, hastened to his bedside, tended him with her own 
hands, and watched by him continuously until his death on 
May 22, 1807. Tradition attributes to her a high-flown vale- 
diction which (if she really uttered it) reads like a variation of 
the Abbé’s much contested farewell to her father in the Place 
de la Révolution. But it is quite credible that, when expostu- 
lated with on her own account, she did, in effect, insist that if 
others feared contagion, nothing should prevent her from nursing, 


* He died January 23, 1806 
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unaided, the noble and generous friend who had given up every- 
thing for her family. With her husband, the entire Court, and 
many of the inhabitants of Mittau, she followed on foot his simple 
funeral procession—a procession in which it was claimed that all 
religions met together. Two months later, on July 29, a memorial 
service was held in the Roman Catholic Chapel in King Street, 
Portman Square, followed by an oraison funébre from the Abbé 
de Bouvens ; and “ classic Louis ” composed a Latin epitaph.* 
But such a life, such a death, require neither ornate epitaph 
nor funeral oration. Devout by temperament, and retirmg by 
nature, Edgeworth, at the outset, had seemed to rank with 
those for whom the daily round, the common task, suffice ; 
and who, neither changing nor seeking to change their allotted 
place, are contented to leave behind them the fragrant memory 
of a humble and unostentatious beneficence. This, at any rate, 
was his case for three parts of his career. Then the tragedy 
of 1793 lifted him suddenly to a position of perilous pre- 
eminence, and invested his latter years with an aura of 
sublimity. ‘I am now here,” he had written from Warsaw in 
1804, “ bound to the most unfortunate family in the universe 
and quite determined to share their misfortunes to the very end.” 
He did so—with absolute fidelity. He belongs to the uncanonized 
Saints of self-sacrifice—to the uncenotaphed Martyrs to duty. 


Austin 


* On Wednesday, January 21, 1920, a Mass was said in the crypt of the Cathedral 
of St. Denis in commemoration of Louis XVI. 
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OPEN-AIR PIG-BREEDING 


Tuar the subject of Open-air Pig-breeding arouses general interest 
has been vividly brought home to me by the publication of an 
article I recently contributed to the Farmer and Stock-breeder, 
which has involved me in heavy correspondence. I may say that 
I have enjoyed the experience on this question of my friend Mr. 
S. F. Edge, who placed at my disposal his own unique knowledge, 
so that I began my pig-breeding with the benefit of at least eight 
years’ experience behind me, and was enabled to plan my farm 
from the outset to suit open-air pig-keeping. 

By the open-air system is meant that a pig is not shut up in 
an unhealthy pig-sty for the remainder of its love ; it is allowed 
to roam in its compound, which may be from half an acre to ten 
acres. In the compound is built a hut, which, for winter use, 
must be watertight. It must have a floor, for preference one of 
wood ; it should face south-east, and if possible be in a sheltered 
position. On my farm the hut is raised from the ground by the 
thickness of one brick, and in this way free ventilation under the 
boards is possible. The doorway is large enough to admit a man 
entering the hut. In very cold weather this may be closed in its 
upper or lower part. Near the roof in front should be an opening 
for ventilation. Pigs do not mind fresh air; what they object 
to isa damp bed and wet. Pigs love plenty of litter, and if they be 
given a well-ventilated hut, with a dry bed, they will develop at a 
quick rate. The cost of this type of hut, if purchased to-day, 
is about £8, but there are steel shelters being sold by the Disposals 
Board, many of which I have purchased for £6. Each of these 
shelters is large enough, by making a division in the centre, to 
convert into two pig-shelters. The cost I find works out, with 
its brick foundation, wood floor, and the front and back openings 
closed, at about £6 per hut. 

Compare this with the price of a pig-sty built to-day of brick, 
with concrete floor—I have had one of the latter built on my farm 
at a cost working out at £70 per sty. My compounds are each 
of about one acre in size, and are surrounded by wire netting, 
4ft. high, fixed to oak posts. I was lucky in being able to purchase 
a large quantity of very stout wire from the American Army. 
Above and below this is placed a strand of barbed wire, and this 
prevents the pigs from rooting beneath the wire and attemptin 
toclimb. Mr. Edge uses 3ft. 14-gauge sheep netting, with a stran 
of barbed wire below and one above. This he tells me he finds 
quite successful, and I find that my Middle White pigs do not 
attempt.in any way to try to leave their compounds. I have a 
gate which is large enough to admit the entrance of a horse and 
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cart, so the litter and manure is easily removed. My compounds 
are in woods, and I allow my pigs to roam to their hearts’ content. 
These compounds, when well ploughed up by the pig, are limed 
and sown with grass, sainfoin, or lucerne. In this way useless 
woods are converted into profitable land. I may mention that 
the timber has been cut, but that a sufficient amount has been 
left for shelter during the summer. I do not advise more than 
six or seven pigs of about six months old in each compound. 
The size of my huts are 7ft. to 8ft. square. This is quite large 
enough to allow a sow to farrow in. It is true that during the 
winter months these compounds get muddy, but this the pig 
seems to like, and it is not detrimental to his health providing that 
at all times he has a good shelter and a warm bed into which he 
can go. This is now my third year with the open-air pig-breeding. 
Rheumatisms and coughs are unknown on the farm, whilst when I 
bred pigs in sties my pigs were constantly during the winter 
months suffering from stiffness, lameness, and coughs. 

My farm being entirely an arable farm, I have no grass meadows, 
but should the compounds be made on grass the pigs should be 
rung to prevent rooting. They will then graze quite as well as 
sheep, and improve the land to a greater extent than sheep 
do. I find pig manure on examination to be equal if not better 
than that of sheep. It is true that the value of the manure is 
dependent upon the food given to the animal, and the class of 
food given to the pig makes the manurial value of its excreta very 
high. As regards the feeding, it is impossible to advise the kind 
of food on which to feed your stock upon, the pig being an animal 
that will eat almost any kind of food and convert it into meat. 
The kind of food will depend largely on local conditions. If'one’s 
farm is near a town I would strongly advise feeding on”scrap 
(the so-called swill), but this must in all cases be boiled for at 
least an hour. I have steam-jacketed boilers in which the whole 
of my food except the meal is well sterilized. All vegetables are 
boiled for at least an hour; it is essential for the pig to have 
green vegetables or roots of some kind, as these contain large 
amounts of salts, which are essential for the growing pig. This 
scrap contains an admixture of meat, suet-pudding, porridge, 
— and gravy. To this may be added some millers’ 
offal. 

If it be far away from a town and procuring of swill is im- 
possible, the diet should be made up of roots, millers’ offal, barley 
meal, cake, skimmed milk, whey, or fish meal. In fact, the pig 
is able to convert almost anything into meat. I feed my pig on 
much the same lines in ratio of food values as I would!a growi 
child ; and what difference can there be in the formation of the 
bone and muscle of the pig and that of the human? To see some 
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pig-sties and expect the pigs reared in them to grow healthy is not 
reasonable. 

It is said by some people that you cannot fatten pigs on this 
method, but this is quite incorrect, as any one paying a visit to my 
farm will see for himself. My chief difficulty is to keep my pigs 
thin owing to the fresh air and exercise. They are so happy 
that they digest their food much more thoroughly than the sty pig. 
I find that, as the result of the pig being allowed to roamin this way, 
he takes much less food to put on weight than does the sty pig 
with the same amount of food. The healthiest man is the man 
who takes his exercise ; likewise the same with the pig. I, at 
times, to introduce fresh blood, have to purchase pigs from other 
pig-breeders, and am able to judge the difference between the 
majority of breeders’ pigs and my own. 

Rheumatism, stiffness, and cramp are matters I often see 
referred to in the farming papers. During the war I was in charge 
of the investigation of rheumatism, and one found, as the result 
of experiment, that rheumatism, to a large extent, was dependent 
on the absorption of poisons from the intestinal tract, chiefly the 
result of undigested food, and if the pig does not digest his food 
properly he certainly will develop the above symptoms. To digest 
one’s food it is essential to take exercise, and how can a pig roaming 
about a pig-sty be expected to digest its food properly ? 

I am extremely grateful to Mr. 8. F. Edge for having advised 
me to take up pig-keeping and to breed pigs on healthy lines. 
It is really pitiable to see the hovels that pigs are at times brought 
up in—lack of sunshine, even lack of light, and, above all, lack 
of exercise ; this leading to that terrible disease so common in 
the pig, tuberculosis, which disease, I am sure, is eventually 
transmitted to the human being. It is of no value trying to stamp 
out this horrible scourge in the human being when it is allowed 
to be transmitted by means of pigs kept under unhealthy con- 
ditions. The advantages of the open-air system are many, the 
disadvantages nil. 


The above will, I feel sure, sufficiently explain what is meant by 
open-air pig-keeping. Tuberculosis is extremely common in the 
ordinary mongrel pig. I have in front of me the reports from 
twenty-five medical officers of health from the largest cities and 
towns in England. The consensus of opinion is that tuberculosis 
is prevalent in about 30 per cent. of pigs slaughtered for human 
consumption. This really is one of the most serious propositions we 
have to deal with. The sheep is almost immune from tuberculosis. 
In fact, the reports from all the slaughter-houses show tuberculosis 
to be entirely absent. This is due to the sheep being an animal 
which is entirely bred and reared out of doors, on the open-air 
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system. If all pigs were only reared and bred in the same manner 
from healthy parents, the pigs also, if properly fed, would become 
immune from tuberculosis. According to these reports from medi- 
cal officers of health in the West of England, which, of course, 
is a dairy country, tuberculosis is more common in the pig than in 
cattle. This is a most sweeping statement, as we know that 
tuberculosis is extremely common in the cow, but when you con- 
sider that the pig—alas, like our poor children !—are fed on the milk 
or the whey produced by the tubercular cow, it is not surprising. 
To me, as a pathologist and doctor of medicine, I consider it one 
of the greatest crimes of modern days that children are allowed 
to be infected by swallowing tubercule bacilli by the million. 
One has only to visit one of London’s main slaughter-houses, 
as I did a few weeks ago, to see the amount of tubercular cattle 
sent in to be slaughtered for human consumption. 

During the war I acted as pathologist in charge of the patho- 
logical department of one of our largest military hospitals, but the 
sights that I saw there were in no way comparable with what 
one may see at any of the large public abattoirs, where the udders 
of milch cows are frequently teeming with tubercular abscess as 
large as tea-cups, sent to be slaughtered in the hope that they may 
pass the inspector as fit for human consumption. This is con- 
trolled to some extent when animals are slaughtered in public 
places, but what about the animals that are slaughtered in private 
abattoirs, where no supervision takes place? Surely there must 
be hundreds of tubercular animals slaughtered, sold, and eaten. 
It is not much good establishing a Ministry of Health to look after 
the health of the individual when once he has been infected. 
Much more scientific and rational would it be to prevent infection 
by at once doing away with all slaughtering of animals except 
under the most highly skilled supervision. 

Another great leakage can be seen in our large London meat 
market. It is true that not many tubercular carcasses arrive at 
Smithfield, but a certain percentage, of course, do, and here comes 
the difficulty. It is impossible to trace the “ offal” of the tuber- 
cular carcasses, which offal must have been masses of tubercular 
disease. These go for sale and are consumed by human beings. 
What greater crime was ever enacted than that human bei 
should have served up to them meat which is diseased ? This is only 
a small portion of the crime when you consider that the tubercular 
cow has been milked and its milk has been drunk by hundreds, 
perhaps thousands, of children, as that cow might have been one in 
a dairy of some hundred cows, and, of course, would have con- 
taminated the whole of the milk from that dairy. 

These points, no doubt, will impress the readers of the National 

I am certain that they will feel as I do as regards tuber- 
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culosis—-namely, that there is only one way of stamping out this 
scourge and terrible disease, i.e. by the open-air breeding of our 
animals. The pig is capable of being reared in the open-air on 
healthy lines, as is the sheep. It is a much better commercial 
proposition than sheep-breeding. A friend of mine who is a good 
farmer always talked to me of his wonderful flock of South Downs 
—how paying they were. I, on the other hand, always talked of my 
wonderful herd of Middle White pigs, so it was decided that for a 
year accurate balance-sheets should be kept, and, needless to say, 
my pigs showed a 500 per cent. better return than his sheep. 
I Mt 35: ee a few days ago that he has now taken up pig-keeping 
on the open-air system on a very large scale. 

The type of pig to keep is much discussed amongst pig-breeders. 
I personally have found, after many trials with various breeds, 
that the pure-bred Middle White pig is the best. I find, if he be 
properly bred, he grows more quickly, fatter, and at much less 
cost than any other breed I have kept. I believe, from my visits 
to various other breeders’ farms, the Middle White pig to be 
less prone to tuberculosis than any of the long, lanky breeds. 
It is a pig that is nice to look upon, is very docile, and a prolific 
breeder, converts his food quickly into meat, and in this way 
gives a quicker return for one’s money. He may not be as good 
a bacon pig as perhaps the Large Black, but I do not consider 
that breeding for bacon alone is so profitable a proposition as is 
breeding for pork. There is no doubt whatsoever that the Middle 
White pig is a far superior porker than any other breed. My 
Middle Whites are certainly more prolific than any other breed 
that I have yet seen. Of my last sows the average of births 
is eleven; this is including gilts with their first farrows. 
I keep some thirty breeding sows, and when you consider that 
each of these will bring up an average of nine per litter of good 
pigs, what better-paying proposition can there be on the farm ? 
A few days ago I drove to Brighton by car, and I suggested to 
my friend that we count the number of pigs seen from London 
to Brighton. The result—not one pig. It is time that farmers 
realized that pig-keeping, if carried out on the healthy open-air 
system, is the most profitable industry on the faria. The type 
of pig to buy is one that has been bred and reared on the “ open- 
air system,” and my advice to the many would-be pig-keepers 
is to begin pig-keeping with a healthy pig bred on the open-air 
system, of good size, and if possible both sire and dam should 
be known, and to buy the progeny only of dams that have had 
at least twelve in their second litter. I would also, if possible, 
4 a ps that weighs at least fifty pounds when it is three months 
old. In this way you would ensure size and stamina. I weighed 
some young pigs at three months old a few weeks ago, and was 
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surprised to find that they weighed an average of fifty-six pounds. 
I then weighed the same number of pigs a tae Thich I 
had bought, only to find that their weights did not average fo 
pounds. The dam was well bred and was bought from a well- 
known breeder, but, of course, had been reared in a sty, and will 
never have the vigour, health, or size of my open-air pigs. 

Pig-breeding for the sale of pedigree pigs alone is an extremel 
expensive proposition and requires a fair amount of capital. 
Until one has got a perfect herd, one is constantly eliminating 
and casting out of one’s herd pigs that do not come up to the 
standard required. I have bought pigs at well-known sales, 
at very high prices, only to find that when they farrow they 

ing only seven or eight pigs, and one has had to sell to the 
butcher. I now only keep sows that give good farrows in the 
first or second litter. I have at present several sows which 
have farrowed fifteen and sixteen at each litter, and from these 
I have built up my herd. My stock boars are also bred from 
sows that have brought big litters, and the results have been 
extremely good. The sire is more important than the dam from 
the point of view of the size of the litter; this is essential to 
the pig-keeper. Another important point to look for is that 
the dam is a good mother, rears her pigs well, is not clumsy, and 
is kind to her pigs. The sow should be extremely docile, as if 
assistance has to be given during farrowing she will in no way 
resent interference, although I personally do not agree with 
interference during farrowing, sok if pigs are only allowed suffi- 
cient exercise and fresh air they would require no assistance. 
The majority of would-be pig-keepers are anxious to begin with 
a grown-up animal. My advice is, Don’t, unless you know 
personally from whom you are buying or the conditions under 
which you are buying. It is far better to buy a young pig, watch 
it grow, and train it to your own methods. Do not begin with a 
sty-bred pig, as it will take at least two generations to breed a 
healthy animal. The price to-day of a well-bred in-pig gilt twelve 
months old is from thirty-five to sixty guineas, whereas the price 
of a well-bred gilt or boar of, say, three to four monthsFold is 
from nine to fifteen guineas. mpare the difference. I lo 
ago gave up the purchasing of sows at sales, as I find when I ha 
the pigs at home for some time that there was always a reason why 
the pig was sold. 

Breeding for ‘“‘stores”’ is quite a commercial proposition and does 
not require anything like the amount of capital that pedigree 
pig-breeding does, and there is a much quicker turn-over of money, 
and in this way the farmer has a much larger percentage on the 
year’s outlay. In no case do I suggest crossing the breed. A ve 
favourite crossing with farmers is a pure-bred Middle White wit 
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a Large Black. It must be that they do not know the value of 
the pure-bred pig, or that they have not experimented, as I have 
done, to prove the fallacy. I bought a Large Black gilt from 
one of our big pedigree breeders and crossed her to one of my 
Middle White stock boars. The pigs as the result of this mating 
were controlled with pure-bred Middle Whites of the same age, 
and were given the same amount of food. The pure-bred pig 

ew quicker, fatter, and weighed more at the killing. This has 
om the experience of all breeders who have taken the trouble 
to weigh their pigs. It is surprising to find how few farmers have 
a weighbridge or a weighing-machine to weigh their stock. One 
of the first implements that the would-be pig-keeper should 
invest in is a weighing-machine, so that he may find out how 
his pigs are progressing in proportion to the amount of food they 
are consuming; this is the only real test. I intend breeding 
and selling from those pigs only which have attained the weight 
of at least fifty pounds at three months. This for a Middle White 
pig I consider a fair weight. For a Large Black or Large White 

should consider sixty pounds at three months old would be 
a very fair average in_both boars and gilts. 

My own estate carpenter keeps a Middle White sow, and 
he has carefully kept his outgoings, having to purchase the 
whole of his food, and finds that he makes on an average a profit 
of £35 per year from the one sow. I consider that a farmer who 
is able to grow his own food should make at least a further 
20 per cent. profit. A sow that does not make a yearly profit 
of at least £40 to the farmer is not worth keeping, and she had 
better be slaughtered and another one secured. By the pur- 
chasing the whole of one’s food at present prices, a pig of about 
four months of age will consume four pounds of concentrated food, 
costing twopence per pound, and will convert this into one pound 
of pork. There is a great demand for young stores of some 
three months old, at prices ranging from £4 to £6. 

In pre-war days the butcher preferred the pig whose dead 
weight was within the region of some eighty pounds to a larger 
pig. To-day, of course, the bigger the pig the better the butcher 

ikes it. This I am inclined to think will not last, and that as 
soon as the supply improves the butcher will revert back to the 
small pig, so at about five months old the pig, if he be well grown, 
healthy, and well fed, will be fit for the butcher, and for him 
top nt will be given. The production of one sow should supply 
the butcher with at least eighteen to twenty pigs per year, so 
it is quite evident that this is a sound business proposition. 

As regards pig for bacon, the only profitable thing to do is 
to sell one’s young sows when they have had three or four litters. 
I cannot conceive that it pays to keep on a pig for a whole twelve 
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months without receiving any return during that time. A well- 
grown pure-bred Middle White can in nearly all cases be mated 
at eight months, and in this way she will have her first litter 
when she is twelve months old. Most of my gilts are so well 
matured, as the result of the fresh air and exercise, that I am 
able to mate at least 80 per cent. of them before they are eight 
—_ old, and my average in litters from gilts only is nine 
er litter. 

' I have written the whole of this article on the distinct under- 
standing that it applies only to pigs breed and reared on the open-air 
system. I have definitely proved by experiment that it is impos- 
sible to achieve similar results by breeding pigs in sties and 
partial open air, and that by the open-air method only can pig- 
keeping be made a real financial success. In this way you avoid 
the majority of pig ailments, which are many in the sty-bred 
pig. You ensure quick development, and I am certain that they 
are much more prolific; but one of the most important points 
which I feel sure that readers of the National Review, like myself, 
wish to see, is that we produce an article of food which is free 
from a disease which is so prevalent in animals used for human 
consumption. 


CoNCLUSIONS : 
(1) Pig-breeding is one of the most profitable assets on the 
farm 


(2) Open-air pig-keeping is the only solution to the tuber- 
culosis question. 

(3) The Middle White pig is the most useful type for the 
farmer. 

(4) Cross-breds are not equal to pure-breds. 

(5) Breeding for stores or young butcher pigs is quite a good 
commercial undertaking. 

M. J. M.D. 


Nasu Farm, 
Keston, Kent 
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EPIC OF THE NINTH DIVISION IN THE 
BATTLE OF ST.-QUENTIN* 


Cnapter I : Marcu 21, 1918 


1 


At 4.30 a.M., after a quiet night, a gentle westward-going puff of 
wind rimpled a dense white fog. Nature seemed to i tired and 
anxious, like the cold stiff men who’had held our lines through a 
vigil of eerie loneliness. An immense attack was expected ; 
warning of its coming had been gained, yesterday after dark, by 
a raid into German trenches east of Fayet, hard by St.-Quentin ; 
but waiting through a night for a battle’to begin is a sore trial, 
like listening for whispered news to come, from a sick-room where 
death is awaited. Ten minutes passed away. Then, suddenly, 
from thousands of guns and mortars, our foe’s bombardment 
crashed into the foggy silence, and began to emulate an awful 
mingling of earthquake with bursting volcanoes. Shells poured 
on our Fifth and Third Armies, and also on wide spans of cratered 
land between Reims and Verdun. Our three great systems of 
defence were under fire; a deep, central one called the battle- 
zone, with wired redoubts and trenches, and machine-guns hidden 
underground ; a deep, forward zone, where every one was to fight 
as in forlorn hopes, aided by all swift defence that scientific 
preparation could give; and our rear positions. These could 
not be finished in time, though a rats 5 League of Nations in 
big labour squads—Chinese, Indians, Portuguese, Italians, German 

risoners, and British troops—had toiled with pick, spade, and 

rbed wire. 

On these defences innumerable shells dropped ; innumerable, 
for on most spans of eleven hundred yards Ludendorff had placed 
from twenty to thirty batteries, or about a hundred guns. He 
aimed at stupendous effects. 

A more horrible attack has never been made in human warfare. 
British power in France was at a low ebb,} and Ludendorff struck 
with might and main, gambling with all his reserves, after givi 
them thorough special training. Along a front of one nadeub-eand 
twenty-five miles Haig had considerably less armed strength than 
Ludendorff’s first onset hurled with full force against four-and- 

miles. No fewer than sixty-four German divisions, partly 
in line, partly in support, were active on March 21, 1918. Who 
* ABBREVIATIONS: A., Army; As., Armies; Bde., Brigade; D., Division; Ds., 
Divisions; C., Corps; Campbell, Twenty-first Division; §.A., South African; 
Tudor, Ninth Division. 
f See Haig’s Dispatch, published Octoker 22, 1918. 
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knows why too many troops were detained in the British Isles ? 
Haig made up his mind to take vast risks on a third part of his 
front because the other two-thirds had no room in a time of need 
for a retreat. His northern part guarded Boulogne, Calais, 
Dunkirk ; his central part covered what remained of the French 
collieries ; but southward, from Sensée River to the Oise, a strong 
retreat might be taken. 

Haig believed that Ludendorff’s heaviest blow would fall 

between Sensée River and Bapaume-Cambrai road; a span of 
sixteen thousand yards in the sphere guarded by Byng with our 
Third A. This belief turned out to be a partial misreading of 
Ludendorfi’s plans ; by far the weightiest blow struck our Fifth 
A.; but a menace of eighteen German divisions certainly gathered 
along that span of front. And Ludendorff, too, misread the situa- 
tion. His book shows that he did not know the great strength of 
our Third A. ; so he expected far too much from Von Below’s troops 
who assailed it. On a frontage of 26+ miles the Third A. began 
the battle with nineteen divisions, including the Guards, eleven 
in line, eight in support ; and opposed to them on March 21 were 
twenty-four German divisions. Barring accidents, a modern 
defence of nineteen divisions should smash up a modern attack 
by twenty-four ; but war is a drama of uncertainty. Bad chance 
blows are as frequent on battle-fields as in boxing; and from 
-Haig’s Dispatch we learn that the Third A. received two such 
blows from ill-luck, one on the first day, another on Sunday, 
March 24. Both, as we shall see, had effects in repercussion that 
hurt the Ninth D. 

Byng’s right, or south, wing went around the cramping inner 
arc of Flesquiéres salient, by which Cambrai was threatened. 
As many as three British divisions guarded this narrow, shallow 
salient, and four German divisions watched them on March 21. 
Our Forty-seventh D., under Sir G. F. Gorringe, manned the 
salient’s southern part, and joined our Ninth D. about half a mile 
north of Gouzeaucourt on a low hill-top. At this point of union 
Byng’s land ended and Gough’s began; so our Ninth D. was 
Gough’s left flank unit. 

Gough’s front ran southward across the heart of France to 
Barisis-on-Oise—about 42 miles, and every mile perilously under- 
manned. Fourteen infantry divisions and three divisions of 
cavalry, nearly all below strength, had to hold this wide-stretching 
front against forty-six German divisions, nearly all at full battle- 
power. Our cavalry, in total man-power, equalled another foot 
division ; thus Gough’s A. may be summed up as fifteen infantry 
divisions, mainly in need of drafts, like the heroic Thirtieth, 
which had less than six thousand rifles. Not all were present on 
March 21. Two of them—the Twentieth and Fiftieth Ds.—were 
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away, because G.H.Q. waited to see whether Gough would need 
them. 

Periodically it is a British whim to ask Providence to let our 
Empire perish. Gough and his men, with a cyclone attack 
ravaging their thin brave numbers, were called on by duty to 
rescue our cause from invited calamity. What if they failed ? 
If they were overwhelmed in the south, they would be cut off 
from the French at a point convenient for Ludendorff’s march 
toward Paris. If their centre was swallowed up, their foe’s advance 
towards Amiens would be a tide at full flood ; and if their northern 
wing were smashed, a fateful travelling peril would be let in behind 
Byng’s right flank. 

Our Fifth A. was a mere feather-weight, yet it baffled its huge 
foe, an immense heavy-weight, till enough French and British 
reinforcements came up and brought the aban to a spent stand- 
still. For a week Gough and his men were the Allied cause on the 
very brink of ruin. Divisions dwindled. to the size of very thin 
oe ; but, meantime, Ludendorff, while gaining acres, had lost 

s aims. 

Our Ninth D. was powerful—a fortunate fact, as Ludendorff 
took care that perils should come against it from both north and 
south. One German aim was to unlock Flesquiéres salient from 
the north, by crushing its northern base angle and breaching Byng’s 
battle-zone at Doignies, Beaumetz, and Hermies, while leaving the 
salient itself almost at peace. If this could be done, the salient’s 
profuse garrison, three divisions, would be menaced from behind, 
and southerly pressure would cause a great jumble of British 
troops, with their guns and impedimenta, to weigh down on our 
Ninth D., blocking all roads. Another German aim was to crush 
two divisions south of the Ninth: the Twenty-first, under David 
Campbell, and Sixteenth, under Sir Amyatt Hull ; and afterwards 
to roll up the Ninth with thrusts going north and north-west. 

To understand these matters, cut a semicircle of paper to 
represent Flesquiéres salient, and place it slantingly on your table. 
Let the slant be north-westward. From the northern base angle 
put a match or two in a north-westerly direction, to denote the 
continuation of Byng’s front, which runs to a point below Gavrelle, 
north of Scarpe River. Then, from the southern base angle, aline 
three matches running south by a little east. Match 1 is our 
Ninth D. ; match 2, the Twenty-first D. ; and match 3, the South 
Irish, under Hull. 

The Ninth’s front runs from about a thousand yards west of 
Gonnelieu to about the same distance west of Villers Guislain. 
Its order of battle : 

Left or North Front.—A Highland Bde., 8th Black Watch, 7th 
Seaforths, and 5th Camerons; 74 officers, 2593 men. 
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Right or South Front.—A 8.A. Bde., partly Scots ; 91 officers, 
2718 other ranks, commanded by,F. 8. Dawson. 

Reserves.—9th Seaforths, pioneers, 24 officers, 857 rank and 
file; and a Lowland Bde., 11th and 12th Royal Scots, and 6th 
King’s Own Scottish Borderers ; 69 officers, 2636 men. 

he total man-power, with engineers and machine-gunners 
(37 officers, 753 men), and artillery (107 officers, 2452 other ranks), 
had in it 402 officers and 12,039 other ranks. All were well and fit 
on March 21. They belonged to our 7th C., and their Corps 
Commander, Sir W. N. Congreve, V.C., was quite satisfied with the 
defences. Their G.O.C., H. H. Tudor (who should be as well 
known as are Wellington’s best generals, Crauford, Colborne, and 
Picton), commenced to man the battle-zone as soon as German 
guns gave the awaited signal. One battalion of his reserves Tudor 
placed in Dessart Wood, close by his northern boundary ; and over 
there in the west, at Manancourt and Equancourt, close to the 
boundary, Byng’s right had a thin brigade of the Second D. 

The 7th C.’s front, too deep and too wide to be manned all 
through, was held by strongholds here and there, with guns and 
machine-guns covering all intervals. The Ninth’s forward strong- 
posts, taken from left to right, were Gouzeaucourt village, Quentin 
Redoubt, and Gauche Wood, the right corner of our forward zone. 
Behind them, in the battle-zone, were other strongholds. De- 
fences from front to rear were named the Red Line, Yellow Line 
(two trenches from two hundred to five hundred yards apart), 
Brown Line, and Green Line. Green Line was shallow, sketchy, 
but heavily wired ; and, like the other lines, had mined dug-outs. 

Through five hours German shells dropped shrieking on these 
defences, particularly on our battery and rear positions. Even 
the Ninth’s H.Q., far over there at Nurlu, was explored by a high- 
velocity gun. At first, for two hours, the foe searched the Fifth 
A.’s front for our guns, which, happily, im the Ninth’s sphere, as 
in several other areas, had been removed to secondary or under- 
study sites, so they suffered but little. Then for thirty minutes 
one-half of the bombardment fired gas and other shells into our 
infantry positions, while the other half continued the attack on 
our guns and mortars. Gas shells came intermittently, to explode 
with a peculiar sploshing detonation, and to add a rather sweet- 
smelling poison to the fog and to spouting earth and stones. 
prisees Fe through a hundred and forty-five minutes, special 
parts of our infantry positions were ransacked by every German 
gun that did not belong to the counter-battery groups ; and many 
hundreds of German mortars, heavy, medium, and light, from 
Scarpe River south to the Oise, took part in a crescendo of thunder- 
ing volcanic fire ; light mortars beginning to bark thirty minutes 
before a stupendous barrage prone: to move lingeringly as a sort 
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of exploding roller over our outposts, and westwards up our 
forward zone, and farther west. 


2 


As early as 5.20 A.M. mischief was done on the Ninth’s frontage, 
telephone wires from H.Q. to both brigades in line being cut. 
A telephone to our Highlanders was repaired several times, but 
soon it was cut again. At about five minutes to nine, after the 
creeping barrier-fire had begun to herald the German storm- 
troops, fog on the Ninth’s front was more freakish than elsewhere. 
Some patches of light got into it somehow, and the foe used a 
smoke-screen from belching trench mortars when he attacked 
Gauche Wood, a little south of Quentin Redoubt. 

On and on he came, with true courage and thorough training ; 
scrambled into the wood; and now our garrison there, under 
Captain Garnet Green, an officer swift in resource, had to show at 
once the grit of British South Africans. It held four strong- 
points, three in the wood and another outside on the south-west ; 
and as only one company was divided between these four posts, 
every man had more than too much to do. Infantry in the wood 
were helped by two machine-guns and by two guns from the 
Brigade Trench Mortar Battery, under Lieutenant Hadlow. 

f an assault had come from the east alone, there would have 
been less cause for anxiety, a direct attack being a simple matter 
of what Wellington called ‘“‘ bludgeon work,” or “ damned hard 
pounding”; but it got between our outposts north of the wood, 
crossing Lancashire Trench, and entered from the north over 
Somme Alley, another trench. Several posts were surrounded. 
This enveloping thrust was patient and skilful, like the defence of 
our beleaguered posts, who fought with a will under Lieutenants 
Bancroft and Bovis. At last Bancroft was overwhelmed. Only 
one of his men escaped. But Bovis had better fortune. His 
garrison—about half of a platoon—fought its way back and took 
up the fighting again. 

When Captain Green knew that his foes were active on three 
sides, in overpowering numbers, he withdrew his men sullenly 
from Gauche Wood to the south-western outskirts. On-coming 
Germans were in thick numbers. At first they showed no caution, 
exposing themselves recklessly, and allowing our Lewis guns and 
rifles to rip great holes in their clusters at point-blank range. 
Their losses were so profuse that they did not try to get beyond 
the wood’s western edge. Instead, they began to dig, though in 
full view of our next entrenched line. Gauche Wood had 
taken from us. When fog thinned away many Germans in the 
wood could be seen by our men from Quentin Redoubt, and were 
sprinkled by our Lewis guns and rifle-fire. Also, as soon as the 
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situation was known at Bde. H.Q., Dawson ordered the whole of 
his artillery to ravage the lost ground ; so the foe’s gain became a 
sort of hell mingled with earthquake. Captain Green’s company 
went into battle with about one hundred and thirty men; it 
came out with about forty. Northward, all day long, our High- 
landers had a quiet innings, as Ludendorfi’s plan was to out- 
flank from the south. Very bitter and tenacious was the on- 
slaught that hit and hurt the two divisions south of the Ninth, 
Campbell’s troops and Hull’s South Irish. 

On March 21, by noon, both Vaucelette Farm and Chapel Hill 
were taken from Campbell’s men. As this loss of Chapel Hill 
outflanked the Ninth, Dawson was ordered to give South African 
help at once. He turned southward those of his men who held 
Lowland Support (the rear trench of Yellow Line), west of Chapel 
Hill, forming a good hot flank on the foe’s thrust. Early in the 
afternoon a reserve company of South Africans was sent out to 
stiffen this flank ; it met the attack on the hill’s northern slope and 
neither side could progress. Our forward posts were then about 
a mile east of the hill, and thus outflanked. Southward the 
enemy pressed on; and westward, behind Yellow Line, which 
was overlooked from Chapel Hill, Genin Well Copse was assailed 
till some S.A. Scottish brought relief, aided by scourging machine- 
guns fired from Revelon Farm. The Boche was unable to go 
forward across open ground south of Revelon. Still, the main 
business was to retake Chapel Hill. Captain Bunce’s company of 
S.A. Scottish was ordered to do this noisy, scrambling work ; 
and late in the afternoon, about 4.50, the hill was overrun, to- 
6a with some trenches on its southern and south-eastern slopes. 

he Ninth would not have been hipped by its first day’s fight but 
for two things. One of them was, of course, menacing news from 
Hull and Campbell. Though neither had lost much land—about 
four thousand seven hundred yards at Ronssoy in the South Irish 
sphere, for instance—yet the loss unbalanced our defence, and the 
Ninth had to relieve the Lincoln troops on Chapel Hill and between 
this hill and Revelon Farm. This need weakened the South 
Africans by giving them more land to hold. It was necessary to 
reinforce them with a reserve battalion, the 11th Royal Scots. 
Then at 5 P.M. a distressing surprise came from another quarter. 
At night the 5th C., Third A., would fall back to its Red Line, a 
continuation of the Ninth’s Yellow system; so the Ninth must 
withdraw into its battle-zone. 

Von Below’s attack hit our Third A. along a front of about 
sixteen thousand yards, from Sensée River to the northern base 
angle of Flesquiéres salient, and Byng was obliged to throw into 
fierce action no fewer than eight divisions: Third, Thirty-fourth, 
Fortieth, Fifty-ninth, Twenty-fifth, Sixth, Fifty-first, and Nine 
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teenth. By midday the battle-zone was stabbed at several points, 
as at Noreuil, Longatte, and Ecoust St.-Mein ; and in the after- 
noon Lagnicourt fell into the foe’s hands, and heavy pressure was 
active between Noreuil and Croisilles. ‘‘ At one time,” says the 
Dispatch, “ hostile infantry were reported to have broken through 
the rear line of our battle positions in this sector in the direction of 
Mory.” As Mory was only about four miles north of Bapaume, 
this news was very bad. The chance blow had gone much too far. 
Happily, abundant reserves were at hand, and by nightfall the 

ril at this point was mastered. “ But meanwhile,” says Haig’s 
Sineeteli “the enemy had reached the outskirts of St.-Leger and 
was attacking the Thirty-fourth D., C. L. Nicholson, about Croi- 
silles heavily from the south-west.” 

The Third A., on its narrow front, had lost about the same varying 
depth of land as Gough had lost at Chapel Hill, Ronssoy, Maissemy, 
and Essigny. Such are the uncertainties of war! South of St.- 
Leger the foe’s advance was about 6500 yards ; along Bapaume- 
Cambrai road, about 5000 yards ; and the loss of Doignies, with 
German pressure to the outskirts of Beaumetz and Morchies, 
menaced Flesquiéres salient, enforcing a half-and-half withdrawal, 
both Morchies and St.-Leger being at or very near the end of 
Byng’s battle-zone. As for Gough’s worst losses, the Twenty- 
fourth D. at Maissemy was driven back about 5750 yards; and 
the Fourteenth D. at Essigny, south-west of St.-Quentin, from 
7000 to 7500 yards. During the night, undisturbed, Byng with- 
drew his men in Flesquiéres salient as far as Highland Ridge, and 
thence westward along Hindenburg’s Line to Havrincourt and 
Hermies. The night passed quietly, apart from some gas shells 
in Dessart Wood; and when it was known that Campbell at 
midnight had retaken his Yellow Line from south of Chapel Hill 
to Railton-Peiziére railway, the general outlook seemed less 
menacing. 

CuaPTeR II: Toe Szeconp Day’s Drama 


1 


THERE seemed to be no dawn. Another white fog enshrouded all 
things, hiding bad wounds in our widened defence, and compelling 
both sides, after a bitter cold night almost without sleep, to warm 
themselves in another mixed game of hide-and-seek and blind- 
man’s-buff with Destiny. Here and there on Gough’s front the 
morning attack was hesitant, dejected, slow; but our foes were 
wideawake immediately south of the Ninth D. Dawson had been 
obliged to change his head-quarters, and now he had no trust- 
worthy telephone lines. News, then, would be irregular. He 
would not be able to use his artillery with that swift combination 
which had made it so effectual on the first day. 
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At 7 a.m. Dawson was warned by a message from Tudor that 
as the German onset was likely to be strongest in Campbell’s 
area, he must be prepared by ten o’clock to aid Campbell again, by 
taking over fee a to Railton-Peiziére railway. Just before nine 
o’clock orders for this relief were issued, but at the same hour 
difficult and ravaging pressure was heralded by a fierce barrier-fire, 
this time from many light trench mortars. Once more Chapel Hill 
was assailed ; and all day long on Tudor’s right wing and flank 
jolting concussions gained strength and made headway, the defence 

ecoming weaker through loss of life and blood. Chapel Hill 
passed from us again. And shortly before noon Dawson received 
orders to retire at 4.30 P.Meto Brown Line, and later to Green Line, 
three miles more to the west. 

His withdrawal began well; but soon it was observed, and 
Boches in thick formation took up the trail. On they came, looking 
clustered and confident, till the 2nd §.A. Infantry sprayed over 
them with bullets at close quarters. Southward, in the meantime, 
Campbell’s men, very much troubled once more by shock and 
strain, were pressed back to their Brown Line at Guyencourt, a 
redoubt village of great value only about two thousand yards 
south of Heudecourt. Before dark Guyencourt fell, and German 
storm-troops, turning northward, began to roll up our line towards 
the Ninth’s right flank. In a twinkling Dawson’s three battalions, 
now thinned by heavy losses, were in great peril, threatened by 
envelopment. Could the attack be ret till evening, when dark- 
ness would hide their dangerous retreat ? This question was all- 
important. The boundary between Gough and Byng ran south- 
west towards the Somme at Bray; hence all westward thrusts 
south of the Ninth threatened to cut off the Ninth’s retreat. 

Communication became impossible. Yet platoons and com- 
panies never hesitated, never wavered. Junior officers threw out 
defensive flanks and handled rearguard actions with a composure 
and a skill which Dawson will never forget. But for this veteran 
behaviour in the junior ranks, no portion of the 8.A. Bde. could 
have made an effective withdrawal. 

About thirty German aeroplanes aided the attack, flying low 
with a swift assurance, the putt-putt-puttr of their machine-guns 
harassing the teams of our artillery and scourging our trenches. 
Throughout the Battle of St.-Quentin German aeroplanes were 
flown with great daring and judgment. Their contact patrols 
found our new lines quickly aa signalled their discoveries at once 


to the German gunners. They aided infantry attacks with the 
utmost pluck, diving so low at times that some of them were 
brought down by our rifle-fire. Officer after officer of our Fifth A. 
speaks of these facts ; so we must not suppose that our own air- 
men, intrepid boys, had it all their own way, as our propaganda 
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pressmen declared. To belittle a foe’s courage and training is a 
silly act if you wish to do justice to your own men. 

In this article, then, we must hear constantly the foe’s aero- 
planes growling above the Ninth and its neighbours. On several 
occasions the Ninth believed that they flew under British colours. 
On March 24, for example, when some of Tudor’s Highlanders were 
reorganizing near Maricourt, treacherous machines of this sort 
were said to have used their machine-guns. Infantry on both 
sides accused hostile airmen of flying under false colours; we 
know that our own did not, and our airmen run counter to the 
charges brought against German flights. No plane bearing false 
colours was brought down by either side, though a good many 
captured British machines were found among German aeroplanes 
shot down behind our lines. Moreover, as our own artillery 
now and then fired inadvertently into our own troops (in this 
battle they did so twice, once near Péronne, hitting men of our 
Sixty-sixth D.), so airmen on both sides, when the retreat was in 
movement, may have mistaken one line for the other, particularly 
when both lines were close together and overhung by mist and 
smoke. 

The German machines that harassed the South Africans 
continued their efforts till about sunset. At this hour, in a 
luminous twilight, observers at Sorel-le-Grand, west of Heude- 
court, could see the foe dimly, advancing in full strength southward 
on their right flank. Sorel was noisy with our passing artillery, 
lame and bloodstained with our wounded, an in other ways 
thronged, as with details of departmental units retreating towards 
Green Line. For Heudecourt, in the Ninth’s own land, had fallen, 
and the attack had only a mile or so to advance on Sorel. 

Dawson turned out his H.Q. Staff and put it into trenches 
south-west of Sorel. Two companies of 11th Royal Scots took up a 

osition south and south-west of Heudecourt; the 6th K.O.S. 
Roctanas manned high ground from Sorel south to Liéramont, 
about three thousand five hundred yards; some field artillery 
came into action also south of Sorel; and in this way the heavy, 
persevering onrush of panting Germans was stopped. Before a 
new thrust could be set in movement, our last guns went west- 
ward safely, and Dawson, with his brave H.Q., made their way to 
Moislains, some five thousand yards behind Green Line. All 
guns on the Ninth’s front were saved except a forward anti-tank 
gun, another gun that was bogged, and ten pieces of field artillery, 
south of Sorel, the teams of which did not come up in time. So 
these guns were destroyed. 

The §.A. battalions, remnants now, and sore with fatigue, 
fought on with rare courage, beating all attacks till 7.30, when 
they retired northward under orders to Fins-Gouzeaucourt road. 
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Here some Highlanders took post south of the road, screening the 
tired South Africans as they trudged past, their faces westward. 
In two days they had lost about nine hundred all ranks, besides two 
weak companies that went astray after dark. Meantime, here 
and there on our front, field companies were busy and noisy ; 
burning huts, destroying dumps, and adding to the dread pic- 
turesque that a brave retreat gathers into an orderly disorder. 


2 


And the Highland Bde.? How had it fared? Quietly through 
the morning. Though its men had retired from their forward 
zone, as we have seen, some of them patrolled Gouzeaucourt till 
noon; and their foes dropped shells on this battered village, as 
though unaware of our withdrawal. Much later, when events 
ran to a crisis, the 7th Seaforths and 5th Camerons were ordered 
to retire through Fins, following the South Africans, then west- 
ward to Etricourt ; but German storm-troops got into Fins before 
the last Highland companies could pass through, and in darkness 


_@ roundabout way had to be sought, with some help, perhaps, 


from burning huts. A platoon of 5th Camerons did not receive 
order to retire ; it failed to reach them ; so they stayed till 10 p.m. 
in their battle-zone’s first line, and then fought their way out and 
joined their battalion, bringing with them eighteen prisoners. 

By 10 p.m. all divisions of Congreve’s C. had either reached or 
were nearing Green Line; but at this hour bad news came from 
Gough. Marwitz—the attacking General—had broken Green 
Line at Nobescourt Farm, an important stronghold of the Péronne 
bridgehead ; and as there were no spare men to be used in an 
effective counter-stroke, there was no apparent hope that this bad 
breach could be repaired. So Congreve was directed to retire to 
new positions as soon as a serious attack was made on his portion 
of Green Line. He would be responsible for a front running from 
La Chapellette, south of Péronne, to the Third A.’s boundary 
between Moislains and Manancourt. 

As soon as possible Congreve called together his Divisional 
Commanders to explain the position ; telling them that since the 
battle was becoming one of rearguard actions, he could not possibly 
control scattered and local fights, apart from giving broad general 
lines, along which all must fight with the utmost vigour. He would 
leave them to learn from events when a retirement was timely ; 
but on no account were they to lose touch with units on their 
flanks. Above all, Gough insisted on the need of holding close 
and strong liaison with the Third A. ; 

And now a few words on this liaison are necessary. Two or 
three questions are suggested by known events. Haig’s Dis- 
patch says, speaking of March 22: “The divisions holding 
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Flesquiéres salient were not seriously involved during the morning, 
but t the evening strong sommes were made, both at Villers 
Plouich and at Havrincourt. All these attacks were repulsed 
with great slaughter.” Though repulsed, these attacks were not, 
I grieve to say, futile to the German plans. Indeed, the Dispatch 
shows that troops in withdrawing from the salient were pressed 
closely, and also that their southern wing was hindered in its 
retreat south-west by the attack against Villers Plouich—a place 
near the south edge of the Third A.’s land. 

Why was Villers Plouich held till the evening of March 22 ? 
The Dispatch does not say, but it gives facts by which this question 
is made very important. It proves that during the day the salient 
was threatened from both north and south. Southward there 
was our Ninth’s gradual withdrawal to Green Line, about ten 
thousand yards south-west of Villers Plouich along the boundary. 
Even Brown Line was about six thousand yards west by south of 
Villers Plouich and more from Highland Ridge. Northward, 
again, during the day, there had been very bitter fighting at 

ermies, about five miles to the north-west of Villers Plouich, and 
also at Beaumetz, about two and a half miles north-west of 
Hermies. In the evening Beaumetz fell, and the Third A. had lost 
so much equipoise that adjustments had to be made after dark. 
The northern troops, says Haig, “ withdrew from the remainder 
of their forward positions south of the Scarpe, taking up the rear 
line of their battle positions between Henin-sur-Cojeul and Fam- 
poux. ... In the centre, troops still in advance of the third 
defensive zone [i.e. the rear defences] were brought back to that 
system.” Here are two very important withdrawals. The first 
was not pressed, but the second was far from easy. “ More or less 
continuous fighting took place throughout the night, and in the 
early morning [March 23] parties of the enemy succeeded in finding 
a@ gap in our new line about Mory,” and therefore about four miles 
north of Bapaume. 

Early on March 22 the Ninth’s Staff perceived that the 
boundary line connecting Gough and Byng would become of urgent 
consequence during the day. German onslaughts south of the 
Ninth would certainly be very keen ; and as the Third A.’s front 
ran pretty sharply north-west, pressure from the north was a 
thing to be feared. If it broke through between Hermies 
and Beaumetz, for example, and came south over Exeutte 
River, the effects behind Flesquiéres salient would produce very 
perilous repercussions on Gough’s left. For these and other good 
reasons it was essential that Byng’s right and Gough’s left should 
make their south-westerly ‘retreat promptly together. So on 
Friday morning, March 22, a Staff officer of the Ninth was sent 
to discuss matters with the Forty-seventh D., holding the Third A.’s 
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right flank ; and soon after midday a telephone message warned 
the Forty-seventh that the Ninth might be ordered to retire from 
Brown Line, and also that any going back on the Ninth’s part, 
being south-west along the boundary, would widen the front to 
be held by the Forty-seventh, which was still on Highland Ridge. 
In all these matters, commonplaces in a retreat, we must feel 
the pulse-beat of keen anxiety. Along the boundary the lives of 
two armies were at stake. At 7.30 p.M., careful always, the Ninth 
told the Forty-seventh by telephone the position of its own 
troops ; and soon after nine o’clock it became known that a thin 
brigade of the Second D., from Byng’s A., in reserve hard by the 
boundary at Manancourt and Equancourt, was placed under the 
Ninth, a valuable reinforcement. Already the Ninth’s front had 
increased to seven thousand five hundred yards, and attempis to 
link up with the Forty-seventh had failed, presumably because of 
the heavy flank attack at Villers Plouich. It was hoped that at 
five o’clock on the third day, Saturday morning, the Forty-seventh 
would be north of Fins and in touch with the Ninth’s Highlanders 
and the weak brigade ; but, evidently, three divisions could not 
retreat with ease from a small salient not seven miles wide at its 
base. Even a retreat due west under pressure would probably 
become congested ; but when the movement is south-west, and a 
southern flank attack has to be beaten off before a night retreat 
under pressure can begin, all difficulties are far and away worse. 


Cuapter III : Toe Lowerine Tuirp Day 


At 5.26 A.M., in a misty dusk, when our men were stiff and sore 
after another cold vigil, the Ninth received orders from its Corps 
to hold Green Line with rearguards only, and to draw the rest of 
its troops to a line east of Moislains ak along the eastern edge of 
Vaux Woods. In this retirement rearguards were to keep in close 
touch with troops on their flanks. This withdrawal, though 
necessary because of the breach of Green Line at Nobescourt Farm, 
in the 19th C.’s area, was exceedingly troublesome; it might 
extend the Ninth’s front to about eleven thousand yards. Also 
the Germans would embitter their assault. For some reason or 
other they did not press very keenly against Dawson’s men, who 
retired slowly to high ground east of Bouchavesnes ; but the rest 
of our front was less fortunate. Orders for withdrawal were 
issued, but before they reached those men who were nearest the 
foe, an ear-splitting barrage from trench mortars and began 
to ravage Green Line, and soon a serious onrush of attackers 
followed. On our left the assault was broken up by Highlanders ; 
but southward, in Epinette Wood, our flank was turned, and the - 
6th K.O.S. Borderers got out of the wood with difficulty. In 
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broad daylight, Highlanders and Lowlanders gave ground under 
keen pressure. No artillery covered them, as it ar been taken, 
under orders, behind the Canal du Nord; but yet, gradually and 
skilfully, their movement was carried out, the attack losing man 
men. By 2 p.m. the Ninth was in position behind the Canal du 
Nord from Moislains to the beet-sugar factory north of Etricourt, in 
Byng’s land, and about seven hundred and fifty men of the Second 
D. continued the line to about a thousand yards north of Fins. 
A strong position, but the Ninth’s front was far too overstretched 
to have equipoise. Indeed, nearly all the Highlanders were on 
Third A. ground, together with those men of the Second D. 

At about 11 a.m. the Ninth’s G.O.C. visited the 5th C., Third 
A., and got permission to order the Forty-seventh’s south brigade 
to take over its front from north of Fins (V. 6 Central in the maps) 
to north of Equancourt (V. 4 Central). This order was delivered 
before noon. In the afternoon troubles became gregarious. After 
plodding efforts the foe drove a wedge between our Highlanders 
and Lowlanders; then, southward, Campbell's men were forced 
to the south of Bouchavesnes, with the result that Dawson’s 
H.Q. Staff, with some details sent up from transport lines, had 
to cover an exposed flank and rear with a number of posts, while 
other South Africans held a ridge east of Bouchavesnes. Before 
sunset the Ninth’s G.O.C., always alert and untiring, visited 
Dawson and told him to retire after dark from the Epine de 
Malassise to a ridge just west of Bouchavesnes. Lowlanders 
were to go back to the east edge of St.-Pierre Vaast Wood, and 
at all costs this line was to be held. 

After his talk with Dawson the G.O.C. went northward to see 
his Highlanders. They were on Third A. land from a mile south of 
Mesnil-en-Arrouaise to a point north-west of Etricourt, pretty 
close to a well-known beet-sugar factory. Their colleague, that 
thin brigade of the Second D., finding its position too hot, had 
retired north-west, either to Rocquigny or to Le Transloy. 

When they fell back a critical state of affairs had to be 
encountered. On both flanks our Highlanders were in the air and 
threatened with envelopment. There was a gap between them and 
the Lowlanders, and a void where the other colleague had been. 
A safe retreat could not be made by twilight. After dark they 
could steal away south-west, trying to rejoin the Lowlanders to 
make a firm front again. During the night, then, the Lowlanders 
withdrew to St.-Pierre Vaast Wood, south of Saillisel’s ruins, 
and Highlanders took up their new position from this wood’s 
northern corner to and across the ridge on which ruined Saillisel 
stood, on Byng’s front. These perilous night movements were 
accompanied by rare good luck; but everybody knew that one 
great danger had been bartered for another, and that by 4 A.M. 
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on Sunday, March 24, Gough and Byng would be separated by a 
p of about three thousand yards—between Mesnil south to our 
Fichlanders at Saillisel—if the Third A.’s right wing failed to keep 
to its southern boundary. 
Meantime, the Third A. had passed, and still was passing, 
through sombre, sad, uncertain adventures; always with fine- 
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hearted bravery, but, unhappily, belated, in so far as a co-ordinated 
retreat south-west was concerned. Constantly under pressure and 
covered by rearguards who fought with a ding-dong pluck, it went 
on with its difficult withdrawal ; but it was pushed away from our 
Ninth D., and when it reached the countryside south of Ytres, 
in the sector of Four Winds Farm, it was about three thousand 
yards north of the boundary. 

Till nightfall, in the open, the Forty-seventh D. fought most 
gallantly at Ytres, and then was pushed west by a little north to 
Rocquigny, still farther from the boundary. By midnight no 
troops from Byng’s Army had arrived to hold the exposed flank 
between Mesnil and the 9th Seaforths at Saillisel; but the 
Ninth sought for a brigade of the Seventeenth D. which had been 
ordered by 5th C., Third A., to take post west of Saillisel. Such 
happenings as these put pathos and tragedy into all complex 
retreats ; but although they are to be eiiogd among those common 


things which Napier calls “ the usual disorders of a retreat,” they 
set uncarping thought astir over some questions which cannot be 
passed over by students. 

A month before this battle began—on February 22, 1918— 
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G.H.Q. altered the boundary between Gough and Byng, giving a 
pretty wide strip of new land to Gough, 
the weaker army.* This new span of ground extended from north- 
west of Fins to Bray-sur-Somme, and transferred to Gough’s left 
wing Vaux Wood, St.-Pierre Vaast Wood, Bouchavesnes, Maurepas, 
Maricourt, and their neighbourhoods. No doubt much rear room 
for manceuvres was supplied by this big change, though an army 
in sore need of men certainly needs troops rather than additional 
territories ; but this, after all, is not the main point. The main 
point to be stated—in a humble puzzled way—is another matter 
plain for every one to see—namely, that G.H.Q., after altering 
the boundary, did not, so far as we can learn, set apart strength 
enough for a co-ordinated retreat north and south of the new 
boundary. It was impossible for Gough to keep a strong reserve 
there, and powerful reserves were plainly essential in order that a 
menacing firm flank south-west of Gouzeaucourt might press upon 
and thwart any German advance that attempted to reach Péronne. 
Such a flank, running from Gouzeaucourt to Fins, Nurlu, and 
Moislains, would be the best of all guardians for Péronne. Its 
threat and pressure, looking south on a German advance westward, 
would countervail the loss of our Péronne bridgehead. Alto- 
gether, would G.H.Q. have shown prudence and forethought if it 
had revised the use of three divisions in the shallow and narrow 
Flesquiéres salient, and if it had stationed a couple of strong 
reserve divisions on the boundary ? Can any one suppose that the 
salient, with its natural fortress power, as in Highland Ridge, 
and its formidable wired earthworks, including a captured portion 
of Hindenburg’s Line, needed a garrison of three divisions to hold 
a German attack with four? Strength at the wrong place means 
waste in war ; at the right place it means victory. 


Cuapter IV: Tue Tracicat Fourtu Day 


1 


Sunpay, March 24, was a bad ordeal for both Gough and Byng. 
First let us review briefly the ill-luck that came to our Third A. 
Haig has related how its centre—between the 4th and 5th Cs.— 
was broken, and how a dangerous gap remained open for about 
eight-and-forty hours. Here was another unlucky chance blow. 
From Haig’s Dispatch we learn also that Byng’s 5th C., the southern 
one, was very hard pressed on this tragical Sunday, gaps forming 
between its divisions, and the foe, in the afternoon, breaching a 
five thousand yards front north of the boundary. 

It was at 4.15 p.m. that the Third A. Staff reported to Gough : 

* My map of this change of boundary is published in this article; it is entirely 
aceurate. 
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“Enemy has broken through our right flank and has occupied 
Combles, Morval, and Lesbceufs.” ‘This advance threatened to 
sever the connexion between our two armies. | 

In view of this situation [says Haig] the 5th and 4th Cs. were ordered to fall back 
to the line Bazentin-Le Sars-Grevillers-Ervillers. . . . This withdrawal of the right and 
centre of the Third A. was carried out in the afternoon and evening in circumstances of 
great difficulty, as on the right flank bodies of German infantry were already between 
our troops and the positions to which they were directed to fall back. . . . Twelve 
machine-guns in Lesbooufs . . . held up the enemy’s advance from Morval at a critical 
period, firing 25,000 rounds into the enemy’s advancing masses, and by their action 
enabling their division [the Sixty-third] to reach the position assigned to it. By night- 
fall the divisions of 5th C. had taken up their line successfully between Bazentin, High 
Wood, Eaucourt l’Abbaye, and Ligny Thilloy. 

They were still pretty far from the boundary, as 5th C.’s right 
should have been at Montauban as well as at Bazentin. “ Before 
midnight troops of the 4th C., who had carried out their with- 
drawal by stages in the face of constant attacks, were established 
on the line assigned to them west of Bapaume, between Le Barque 
and Ervillers. Touch between the several divisions of 5th C. and 
between the 5th and 4th Cs., however, was not properly established.” 
The loss of Bapaume was a sad blow, and when we remember the 
gaps between those units it is easy to understand why the Third A. 
was unable to keep to its southern vdeo 3 

Owing mainly to the disaster between Combles and Lesbeeufs, 
Congreve’s C., heavily pressed, fell back by nightfall to the line 
Hem-Maurepas-Longueval. All that the Rta could collect of 
cavalry, together with Canadian motor machine-guns, and the 
crews and guns of some tanks, were thrown out on the left to the 
north-west in the direction of Bernafay Wood; and the exposed 
north flank was more or less covered. In the afternoon, by good 
luck, a reinforcement, our Thirty-fifth D., detraining at Bray-sur- 
Somme, was hurried along the river’s north bank to support 
Congreve, under whom it was to serve. Already the German 
advance had passed Cléry, and was pressing hard both on Camp- 
bell’s remnants and also on other units, our Ninth particularly. 
The Thirty-fifth came up in battalions of different brigades ; there 
was no time to organize them ; but they were invaluable. 

The only certain thing in war being the valour of good troops, 
every one will assume that Scottish men of the Ninth, after the 
break-through between Combles and Lesbceufs, did all in their 
— to aid the Third A. All day long our Highlanders were 

ghting north of their boundary. At first they withdrew to the 
Ti ge south of Morval, but their rearguards, about one hundred 
and fifty 5th Camerons, seem to have -had their right turned, 
for they retired on Lesbceufs, only to find this ruined place occupied 
by the foe. What were they to do? Dour and undismayed, 
ey marched about three miles to Flers and joined the Seven- 
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teenth D., one of Byng’s units. Another , about one hundred 
Camerons, while striving to find touch with the Third A., lost 
touch with their own brigade, and attached themselves to the 
Forty-seventh D. Other Highlanders, after a fine stand on 
Morval-Combles ridge, went a little west to the ridge south of 


Ginchy, their last party leaving Morval ridge at about 2 P.M. 
Their position south of Ginchy, on Third A. land, was a strong one, 
and soon they had a chance of being effective in retaliation. Alo: 

the road in a column of fours their enemy advanced, to be scourg' 

by rifle fire, Lewis guns, and ng en me About 5 p.m. they 
were withdrawn to Maricourt in Gough’s land, but some three 
hundred men of the 8th Black Watch, under Colonel Hadow, had 
their right turned and were obliged to retreat northward. Around 
this body other troops gathered till Hadow’s force became notable. 
It fought well under Congreve, in the Third A.’s own sphere, holding 
@ position for two days—March 27 and 28—between Méricourt 
PAbbé and Sailly-le-Sec. A brief halt at Maricourt; then the 
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Highlanders, under orders, went north to Montauban, and began 
to support the First Cavalry D., a Fifth A. unit then holding a line 
east of Bernafay Wood. And the Lowlanders? They withdrew 
to a position between Maricourt and the Somme. 

After dark an officer’s patrol found out that at 7.5 p.m. the 
Third A.’s right had a battalion in the north-west, at Bazentin- 
le-Grand, with orders to retire to Contalmaison. <A gap of two 
and a half miles probably existed at that hour between the 
Ninth’s left and this battalion. Another day’s fighting north of 
their boundary seemed probable to every Highlander. And now 
let us review Dawson’s Bde., whose last stand is very noble 
history. 


2 


At 9.45 on Saturday evening Dawson’s troops, now reduced to 
about five hundred in all, picked their way towards their posts in 
the Ninth’s chosen line. By three o’clock on Sunday morning 
they took up their ground west of Marriéres Wood, and north of a 
road running between Le Forét and Rancourt. Their right had 
gained touch with Campbell’s left, a touch frail and uncertain, 
as German patrols had entered Cléry-sur-Somme, about two 
thousand four hundred yards from the southern outskirts of Bois 
Marriéres. Dawson’s left had linked itself to a company of 
K.O.8. Borderers, but did it find the rest of this Lowland battalion, 
which was in reserve south of Rancourt, some two thousand yards 
from Bois Marriéres’ north end? Three patrols tried to find it, 
but early morning fog made their search ineffectual. Dawson was 
on a ridge, with two remnant battalions looking south and one 
facing east, whence front attack would come. Two or three 
trenches and a good many shell-holes were his earthworks. Ground 
went eastward downhill to a small valley, then sloped up and made 
a somewhat higher ridge, where our foes, while spying on our 
actions, chose damnable fine places for machine-guns. About 
one thousand yards parted our front line from the foe. 

While fog was passing away Dawson visited his men, improved 
their stations, and braced them up with a few right words of crisp 
pre-battle talk. They had two hundred rounds of ammunition 
apiece, besides a fair supply of Lewis drums. But a section of 
machine-gunners was down in luck; it had only three belts! 
What was to be done? Three machine-guns and their men were 
sent away—formidable and yet useless. And another trouble was 
present. In our tiny force were too many good officers, some being 
new-comers, and it seemed a crime to waste them. One battalion, 
with a strength dwindled to one hundred and ten all ranks, had 
fourteen officers, for instance. Three cold nights without sleep, 
and long days in which fighting, sweat, and thirst had collected 
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fog, dust, gas, and shell fumes, had exhausted most bodies ; but in 
heart all were fit for their forlorn hope. Dawson spoke to his 
Lieutenant-Colonels, Heal and Christian, telling them that their 
field of battle was to be held against all odds in a thorough fight 
to a finish. And a report of this decision was sent by runner to 
Tudor, the G.O.C. 

At about 9 a.m. [Dawson himself says] the enemy deployed for attack, and got his 
machine-guns into action in some old trenches on the ridge one thousand yards east 
of our front line. His artillery opened fire at the same time. At 10 a.m. our field 
artillery by accident—from the direction evidently of the Twenty-first D.—opened a 
very accurate fire on our position, one battery being laid on the trench in which Bde. 
H.Q. was situated. One mounted and two dismounted messengers were sent back, 
but the fire continued to 11 a.M., when the batteries apparently retired ; and with the 
exception of a heavy gun-firing on Bouchavesnes no more British guns were heard. 
Though a number of our shells fell in our trenches they are believed not to have caused 
any casualties. It had, however, been found necessary to remove Bde. H.Q. to a shell- 
hole in the vicinity. 

When our foes, who were grey blurred moving spots on their 
ridge-crest, came west downhill, they were swift and prudent, 
advancing in all about two hundred and fifty yards. A rush 
across the narrow valley was not in their orders. To climb a ridge 
afterwards would need more nerve and vigour than were natural 
after three days of continuous overstrain. So the front attack was 
easy to hold ; and another from due south, more difficult perhaps, 
was shot to a standstill. An hour or so went by ; and then from 
north-east came a very clever, even a picturesque onrush. The 
Boche set fire to dried grass, used wind-blown smoke as a screen, 
and, combining his movements with gunfire skilfully directed, 
picked his way slowly forward till he got almost within chargi 
distance of our front line. Between one hundred and two huaeal 
yards were all that he had torush. Through some hours he strove 
to get nearer, but always in vain, so accurate was the S.A. ae 
Dawson, knowing that his ammunition could not be replenished, 
had ordered his men never to shoot at random, but to use their 
rifles with slow, prudent care, waiting till field-grey targets drew 
near enough to be pot-shots. Firing at longer ranges than four 
hundred yards was to be done by Lewis guns, as a rule. 

Early in his attack the Boche tried to use a field-gun only one 
thousand yards off. Such cool cheek angered the defenders at 
first ; it seemed too insolent, too arrogant. Then it amused them, 
and by reaction eased their stress and strain. They were in a 
theatre out of doors, and that field-gun, now being wheeled forward 
by hand in sudden, violent efforts, was the play. Major Ormiston, 
of the Ist S.A. Infantry, gave orders to a Lewis gunner, while his 
riflemen held their breath and kept their eyes on the German field- 
piece. Putt-putt-puttr! The Lewis gun was in action . . . and 
well on its target, for the Boche gunners, almost ready to open fire, 
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were all knocked out. “ Ah!” our men exclaimed in a sort of 
drawling, husky sigh ; and then a rattle of cheers, hoarse and stern, 
rang out from our ridge. The Boche did not accept his failure 
tamely. He bore malice; and with his usual detailed thorough- 
ness began to plot and plan, as if his day’s fight were a siege and 
not a hold-up to be finished quickly. Some hours later he made 
another attempt, in a movement far and away more dramatic. 
This time his field-gun had its team of horses, and came at a gallop 
into the arena. Wasted energy! The same Lewis gunner—I 
wish I knew his name !—had the same cool mind and the same 
steady hand and effectual eye. He fired: and the team got out of 
hand, overturned its fieldpiece, men and horses going down 
together—a great huddle that plunged and struggled. No wonder 
the defence shouted with joy. And another cheering thing came 
before noon. A messenger arrived from Tudor, bringing with him 
the news that our Thirty-fifth D. was coming up, an invaluable re- 
inforcement, and had been ordered to form line behind the South 
Africans, half a mile away. Dawson passed on this news to his 
men, and sent word back to Tudor that his line at 11.40 was still 
intact. No other message came to Tudor from his 8.A. Bde. 

It was also at noon, or maybe a little earlier, that British 
troops on Dawson’s right and left retired. This incident caused one 
of his own officers on his left, with some thirty men, to believe 
that a general retirement had been ordered. Believing this, they 
began to fall back past the shell-hole in which Dawson had his H.Q. 
Major Cochran and Captain Beverley went to stop them, accom- 
panied by a sergeant-major named Keith. At once German 
machine-guns became exceedingly busy, concentrating fire on the 
movement in Dawson’s arena. It was easy to stop the retreati. 
men and to place them in position facing north, perhaps a hundre 
yards north of Dawson’s hole ; but, unfortunately, brave Cochran 
was killed, hit in the neck by a machine-gun bullet, and Ormiston 
was dangerously wounded. Wounded men, if possible, went or 
were taken to an old trench that led to the H.Q. shell-hole ; and 
those who were too much hurt to use a rifle were allowed at first 
to leave the battle-field. Others were sent back to their firing-line. 
But a magnificent fighting temper needs ammunition, and by 2 P.M. 
ammunition became short, and Dawson was completely surrounded. 
Every round was collected from casualties, and men who were 
not in front line, or who had no need to use their rifles, passed on 
their rounds to comrades in front. 

On our west side German snipers were alert and troublesome ; 
from north, within two handel yards of Dawson’s H.Q., came 


another irritating fire ; so Lieutenant Cooper, with some twenty men, 
was sent one hundred yards northwards in order to hold some shell- 
holes from which a very useful counter-sniping could be done by 
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cool firm pluck. Cooper and his garrison cannot be praised too 
much. They suffered such heavy losses that they needed frequent 
reinforcements, and presently poor Cooper himself was killed. 
But all who could fire went on shooting coolly, steadily, effec- 
tively. Between two and three o’clock signs of agitation appeared 
among our besiegers. North of Dawson’s H.Q. the foe fell back, 
a good target in retreat, and soon German artillery put down a 
rapid stiff barrage westward, behind Dawson’s battle-field. Why ? 
Had our Thirty-fifth D. begun to arrive? Hope said “ Yes” in 
every British mind; so our men were heartened—heartened in 
vain, unfortunately. The battle-field being small and quite sur- 
rounded, German fire from the west may have hit Germans in the 
north and east, causing their leaders to believe that British re- 
inforcements were arriving. 

At 4 P.M. a bad outlook cast a chill over every one. Dawson’s 
men could not hold out much longer. They were sick with the 
nausea called overstrain ; ammunition was all but gone ; machine- 
guns and Lewis guns were silent. Since 9 a.m. artillery fire had 
poured on the 8.A. front, causing so much dust and falling earth 
that rifles had to be cleaned frequently. It came from batteries of 
7°7 cm., 10°5 cm., and 15 cm., unseen batteries for the most part. 
Light trench mortars also were in action, ravaging the north-east 
part of the S.A. front. Casualties everywhere had been very high, 
and at four o’clock Dawson had only a few isolated groups of men. 
Still, though control was now impossible, and though hope of relief 
had gone, an effort would be made to hold on till dark, when 
survivors could try to open a path westward. Half an hour later 
this decision went away like battle smoke, for beyond H.Q., in the 
north-east, a new attack came into full view ; it proved to be one 
of three fresh battalions. At this moment our defence had about 
one hundred effectives, almost without ammunition, and scattered 
over too much ground. A few shots brought our rounds to an end ; 
the attack shouted, cracked its throat, came on in waves, and 
Dawson and his intrepid handful were prisoners. 

For over seven hours handfuls of South Africans, heroic and 
indomitable, had held up the German infantry and all the guns and 
transport which were to advance by the Bouchavesnes-Combles 
road. After the fight this road was seen to be blocked for miles 
and miles. No wonder German leaders were amazed by such a 
magnificent last stand. German officers spoke of it to British 
prisoners, among whom was Captain G. Peirson, a Brigade Major, 
of Hull’s South Irish. And at Le Cateau two British officers told 
Peirson that when their party was being marched to this village 
it was stopped by the Kaiser himself, who, after asking whether 
any one present belonged to the Ninth D., went on to say that he 
would have had no men to carry on his offensive if all British 
units had fought as well as the Ninth. 
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Though the §.A. Bde. had ended its last fight, it did not 
disappear entirely, I rejoice to say. Two or three thin companies 
had lost their way on a dark night, and another small party had 
become detached from the brigade. These troops, about three 
hundred and fifty rifles, were collected near Maricourt, and formed 
into a battalion under Lieutenant-Colonel Young, who had been in 
charge of the S.A. Details. So at second-hand Dawson’s fine 
spirit remained in the battle. 


Cuaprer V: Tue Last Days 


In the early morning, March 25, our Lowlanders were relieved 
by a brigade of the Thirty-fifth, and marched to Etinehem, south- 
west of Bray-sur-Somme, to rest and reorganize. After daybreak 
our Highlanders went to the south-west of Montauban to cover the 
left flank of General Legard’s cavalry, a brigade of the First 
Cavalry D. This division began the battle in Gough’s centre as a 
unit of 19th C., but northern troubles, mainly along the boundary, 
caused Gough to put it under Congreve. Legard’s troopers were in 
line east and north of Montauban, to the southern edge of Bernafay 
Wood, where they were in touch with Highland Light Infantry, 
whose front was along the west edge of Faviére Wood. 

Haig’s Dispatch praises highly the work done on this day by 
pa case men between the neighbourhood of Hem, northward 
to Trones Wood. “ All the enemy’s attacks were held. Though 
their left flank [i.e. towards the Third A.’s right] was constantly in 
the air, they maintained a gallant and most successful resistance 
all day, counter-attacking frequently. Prisoners from five German 
divisions were taken . . . and the enemy’s casualties were stated 
by them to be abnormally high.” Fierce morning attacks were 
made on Tudor’s Highlanders, and Bernafay Wood was lost and 
then regained, with help from two companies from the Thirty- 
fifth D., a brigade of which worked with Tudor. In the afternoon 
a composite battalion, believed to be composed of remnants of the 
Twenty-first D., was placed under the Ninth, and, though made up 
of tired men, it did well at Maricourt and elsewhere. 

Frequent efforts were made to find our Third A., but its 4th 
and 5th Cs. were so hard pressed that the southern wing could not 
keep toits boundary. ‘“ At noon fresh attacks developed in force,” 
says Haig, “ and under the weight of the assaults the nght of 4th C., 
with which the divisions of 5th C. were not in touch, was gradually 
pressed back. The enemy gained Grevillers, in which the Nine- 

| teenth D. were hotly engaged, and also Bihucourt ” (north-west of 
i Bapaume). Below Grevillers, too, south to the boundary below 
Montauban, there was no stability. 
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Between Montauban and the neighbourhood of Grevillers [Haig’s Dispatch says] 
our troops had been unable to establish touch on the line to which they had been with- 
drawn on March 24. After heavy fighting throughout the morning and the early part 
of the afternoon . . . divisions commenced to fall back individually towards the Ancre, 
widening the gap between the 5th and 4th Cs. During the afternoon the enemy reached 
Courcelette, and was pressing on through the gap in our line in the direction of Pys and 
Irles, seriously threatening the flank of 4th C. It became clear that the Third A... . 
would have to continue the withdrawal of its centre to the line of the river Ancre, 
already crossed by certain of our troops near Beaucourt. 

All possible steps were taken to secure this line, but by nightfall hostile patrols 
reached the right bank of the Ancre north of Miraumont, and were pushing forward 
between the flanks of 5th and 4th Cs. in the direction of Serre and Puisieux-au-Mont 
[west of Ancre River]. In view of this situation the 4th C. fell back by stages during the 
night and morning to the line Bucquoy-Ablainzeville, in touch with the 6th C. about 
Boyelles. . . In spite of the dangerous gap about Serre, the general position on the 
Third A. front, though still serious, gave less cause for anxiety. Considerable re- 
inforcements had now come into line, and had shown their ability to hold the enemy, 
whose troops were becoming tired. . . .* Other reinforcements were coming up rapidly, 
and there seemed every hope that the line of the Ancre would be secured and the enemy 
stopped north of the Somme. 


Among these reinforcements on Third A. land were many troops 
from Gough’s Army: the Thirty-fifth D., Hunt’s Force, Hadow’s 
Force, the First Cavalry, and what remained of our Ninth and 
Twenty-first Divisions. In fact, all Fifth A. troops north of 
Somme river, the bulk of Congreve’s C., had been transferred 
from Gough to the;:Third A., which, driven by stress of need, had 
to use them in its retreat to form its right wing on its own land 
from Bray-sur-Somme almost to Albert. No event in the battle 
is more notable than this. 

It could not be helped ; but yet we must remember that if our 
Third A. with its own men had been able to keep to its southern 
boundary, events south of the Somme would have pressed with a 
less cutting tragedy on our long-suffering and intrepid 19th C., 
which from the first had been in sore need of men. For the 
boundary from Montauban to Bray-sur-Somme ran steeply south- 
west ; forming at last a one-division front, which the Ninth would 
have held with a good reserve behind it, while the rest of Con- 
greve’s troops would have crossed the Somme to take over excessive 
land from our 19th C., commanded by Watts. By good fortune 
the remains of two divisions in Congreve’s C., the Sixteenth and 
Thirty-ninth, went south of the Somme on March 25, and during 
tragic days they were very helpful there, particularly the Thirty- 
ninth, whose fine commander, Feetham, was killed in action. 

Is it ever wise in war to swop horses in midstream ? When the 
stream is a river in spate, and both horses are off their feet and 
trying to swim like corks, it cannot be wise in principle, but now 
and then in practice it may be a necessary adventure. Haig’s 
Dispatch shows that our Third A., with dangerous gaps in its front, 


* This sentence is very peculiar. 
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needed reinforcements urgently, and no doubt Congreve’s men were 
near at hand and easy to move. If they formed the Third A.’s right 
wing, then 5th C., Third A., could close up northward in its retreat, 
filling gaps in its own ranks and between itself and 4th C. This 
appears to have been the main policy governing the transfer of 
troops from Gough to Byng; but, of course, it was risky, and 
wounding to Fifth A. pride. If Gough had not been the best 
General in this terrific battle—better than Marwitz, better than 
Hutier, better than Below—Ludendorff, beyond all doubt, would 
have seen the German aims made real. To-day this matter is 
plain for every one to see; but during the battle authorities at a 
distance formed many misjudgments. By night and day throng- 
ing rumours and imperfect reports came to them from so many 
miles of moving front that, mevitably, they collected incorrect 
notions, among which was the belief, now vanished, that Byng’s 
central and southern troubles were caused, not by unlucky chance 
blows that made gaps in his fronts, but by mistakes in Gough’s left 
wing. Till Haig’s Dispatch was published this false notion was 
kept in vogue by the noble work done by Byng’s northern wing, 
whose magnificent defence of Arras enriched our history for all 
time with another episode in immortal feats of arms. 

On Monday, March 25, at 7 p.m., Congreve received Third A. 
orders to make a night withdrawal to the Third A.’s Bray-Méaulte 
line. The Ninth was to reinforce Byng from the outskirts of Albert 
to Meaulte. To conceal this retreat our artillery would remain 
behind as long as possible in order to keep up a harassing fire. By 
daylight on Tuesday, March 26, Congreve’s withdrawal was com- 
plete all along his line, with troops disposed as follows from left to 
right: Ninth, Thirty-fifth, Twenty-first, and Hunt’s Force, the 
First Cavalry in reserve, with elements from other divisions. 

Royal Scots were in our Ninth’s fighting-line, 9th Seaforths 
in support, 6th K.O.S. Borderers in brigade reserve. Divisional 
reserves were some Highlanders and about 350 South Africans. 
The total infantry strength was only about 1540 rifles, with twenty 


-machine-guns. Apart from spent men and the sick, numerous 


losses after indescribable fatigue and suffering, infantry casualties 
had ranged as follows: S.A. Bde., from 68 to 70 per cent. ; Low- 
land Bde., from 48 to 52 per cent. ; Highland Bde., from 28 to 
49 per cent., the 9th Seaforths, pioneers, losing least, and the 
8th Black Watch most. How much gratitude do we owe as a 
nation to this indomitable Division ? 

An outpost-line was thrust forward, and between eleven and 
one o’clock it beat off hard blows coming from Fricourt and 
neighbourhood. Then at about two o’clock, southward, a mistake 
came, arising out of a threefold change in Army Orders. The 
changes were necessary, but the Thirty-fifth obeyed the second 
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before the third was received, continuing its withdrawal to the 
Ancre ; so its companions had to go back also. 

“ By the time this withdrawal had been stopped,” says Haig, 
“ the right of the Third A. rested on Sailly-le-Sec, while the Fift 
A. still held the south bank of the Somme north of Proyart, about 
five miles farther east. The left flank of the Fifth A., therefore, 
was dangerously uncovered, being protected merely by the natural 
obstacle of the river and an improvised force of three hundred and 
fifty men with Lewis guns and armoured cars, which had been 
sent up to hold the crossings.” 

Next day, March 27, enemy troops got behind Gough’s men, 
crossing the Somme from Chipilly to Cérisy, and advancing to the 
great Amiens road, where they took and held Lamotte, about 
nine thousand yards behind Gough’s fighting-front along the 
Harbonniéres line. From this great danger cool good generalship 
and first-rate fighting rescued us, while north of the Somme 
Australian troops were arriving to relieve Congreve’s men. During 
the night, March 27 and 28, what remained of our Ninth’s glorious 
infantry gave place to the Fourth Australian D., but for two more 
days the artillery remained in action. 


Both armies did their best. Plainly a much greater share of 
honour and glory goes by right to Gough and his officers and men ; 
but our Third A. also, most memorably in its defence of Arras, 
was an inestimable boon to the Allied Cause. Ludendorff himself 
deplores the great losses suffered by Otto von Below. 

Our two armies, no doubt, had small numbers of men who did 
not behave well because they were unfit for a horrible ordeal too long 
drawn out. In all great retreats, as in Moore’s to Corunna or in 
Wellington’s to Torres Vedras, a certain amount of waste is thrown 
off by excessive heat and aching thirst and a fatigue that gnaws ; 
but in March 1918 our troops as a whole had a much nobler temper 
than Moore’s, and a better one than Wellington’s, though their 
suffering was far and away worse. The driblets who failed threw 
out into brighter relief a wide-ranging endurance, which fought on 
and on till men were as dumb-tired as Marathon runners become 
in the dust and glare of a hot midsummer’s day. These are the 
spirits that put gratitude into our lives; and, above all, to those 
who achieved death that our Cause might live, both we and our 
after-comers must cry a truly national Ave atque vale ! 


WALTER SHAW SPARROW 
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THE FICTION OF THE MODERATES 
IN INDIA 


Mr. Montacv, along with Lord Chelmsford, achieved a remarkable 
political triumph when he camouflaged Mr. Lionel Curtis’s diarchical 
scheme and presented it to an astonished world as a scheme for 

olitical reconstruction in India. Still greater work lay before 

im, for he had to manufacture in India a political Party which 
was supposed to be ready to accept this political scheme. When 
the Mont-Ford scheme first came out there was nobody in India 
who had a good word to say about it. In a few months, with 
extraordinary industry, tact, and persuasiveness, Mr. Montagu 
did succeed in manufacturing a political Party in India which, 
though not in ecstasies over this scheme of reforms, at all events 
consented to tolerate it. Every one thought that Mr. Montagu’s 
work was complete, that with a cut-and-dried scheme and a ready- 
made Party he had only to force his measure through the Houses 
of Parliament to complete the work of Reforms. But then came 
the unpleasant Rowlatt Acts. We have had in India for some 
years past the prevalence of anarchical crimes in certain provinces. 
The Government have never been able to get these crimes under 
control by the use of the ordinary law of the land. When war 
broke out and the Defence of India Act was enacted it was found 
from experience that by the application of the provisions of that 
Act these anarchical crimes could be controlled far more satis- 
factorily ; and therefore after the conclusion of the Armistice, 
when the end of the war was in sight, the Government of India 
decided to enact the provisions of the Defence of India Act in a 
modified form in order to deal with anarchical crimes. The 
measure was only to deal with anarchical crimes. It was only 
to be introduced into the various provinces by notification by the 
Government of India if it was found necessary to do so. With all 
these precautionary measures, and even after the decision that 
the new Act was to be enforced only for three years, the Moderates 
rose in revolt against the Rowlatt Bills. The virulent agitation 
that was started and went on for some time after the introduction 
of the Rowlatt Bills into the Imperial Legislative Council was 
mainly carried on by the Extremists. The Montagu Moderates 
only blessed the agitation and opposed the Bills in the Imperial 
Legislative Council. At the present moment there are many 
Moderate leaders in London ; some of them have been Extremist 
leaders in their time, others have been colourless politicians, but 
whatever they may have been in the past, they are now in London 
with the declared object of getting the Rowlatt Acts repealed, 
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Under these circumstances we have our own doubts as to whether 
the Moderates can be relied on to carry on the work of the reformed 
political bodies in India. Our friends the Moderates are ideal 
political theorists ; they have always been quoting John Stuart 
Mill or Macaulay or Burke or somebody ho On the whole, 
John Stuart Mill has been their favourite. They now find it rather 
inconvenient to follow John Stuart Mill because Mill has said, 
‘A people must be considered unfit for more than a limited and 
qualified freedom who will not co-operate actively with the law 
and the public authorities in the repression of evil-doers.” That 
is precisely what the Moderates are failing to do now. They are 
anxious to secure responsible government for India, but will not 
co-operate with the existing responsible Government in maintaining 
law and order. 

They have now changed their course and are followers of 
President Wilson of the United States and his principle of self- 
determination. We do not know how long they will be able to 
continue to follow Wilson’s self-determination or the other Thirteen 
Points. The point for the British public to decide before the 
Indian Reforms are actually completed and brought into opera- 
tion is as to whom the power now vested in the British Govern- 
ment is to be transferred in future, either in part or in whole. 
Before being quite sure on that one point no amount of academic 
discussion on responsible government, gradual development of 
responsibility, and so on, will be relevant to the subject under 
consideration. There have been several publications of late which 
deal with the condition of the educated people in India ; several 
acts in a political drama have also been enacted in India within 
recent years, and it ought to be possible for the British public, 
by a close study of these various occurrences in India, to decide 
as to whether any section of the people of India could at the 
present time be trusted with power and responsibility to control 
the remaining population of India. 

Mr. Gandhi, who is a popular leader in India, and whom we 
do not know how to classify, but who is praised by Extremists 
and Moderates alike as a saintly personage, has been indirectly, 
though not directly, responsible for a good deal of mischief in 
India, and yet the manner in which the Government of India has 
permitted him to go on with this political quackery has been 
astonishing. In the same manner, perhaps, the Government may 
recognize the Moderates, who are opposed to the enactment of 
the Rowlatt Acts, as fit and proper persons to be invested with 
the responsibility of governing India. These things were possible 
when the Indian Reforms themselves had their origin in the 
“faith” that was in the Viceroy and the Secretary of State. 
We hope that in the actual carrying out of these reforms some- 
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thing’ more than “ faith” and a good deal ofireason will be 
infused. 

It is necessary to bear in mind that the politically minded 
classes in India are almost to a man inclined to demand complete 
Home Rule at the present moment, and that the day when 
Extremist and Moderate will shake hands and decide to take the 
bit between the teeth and forge ahead is not very distant, and the 
details of the Mont-Ford scheme offer the very best help for 
forcing the pace. Already experienced administrators in India 
have begun to realize that in an election under the Mont-Ford 
scheme the Moderates would be nowhere, and if the few Moderates 
who succeeded in getting elected are to be promoted to the position 
of Ministers under the scheme, such Ministers would have to do 
their work entirely under the control of the Extremist majority 
in the Council. Mr. Montagu may believe that he is handing 
over the new reforms to be worked by the Moderate Party of his 
own creation, but it will be seen that that Party will not be able 
to hold its own for even six months against the Extremists, out 
of whom the Moderates were temporarily evolved. 

It may be as well to remind the British readers that the first 
agitation against the Defence of India Act, which has now been 
re-enacted as the Rowlatt Acts, began in an endeavour to set free 
Mr. Mahomed Ali and his brother from internment. In that 
agitation almost every Extremist and Moderate leader in India 
took part. It was that agitation that led to the appointment of 
the Committee, with Mr. Justice Rowlatt as President, which in 
its turn produced the Rowlatt Report on which the Rowlatt Acts 
are based, and now comes the news from India that the Govern- 
ment of India are in possession of evidence to prove that Mahomed 
Ali and his brother were in actual communication with the Amir 
of Afghanistan, and were thus, in a way, parties to the Afghan 
trouble. A study of these facts will give the British public some 
idea of where they are likely to get if the Montagu Moderates in 
India are taken at their face value. . 

T. M. Narr 


This was the last article written by the late Dr. Nair, the famous non-Brahmin 
leader, who died in July last in London. . 
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THE STOAT 


One of the most melancholy sights in our woodlands is the keepers’ 
gibbet, with its rows of mouldering corpses swinging in the wind, 
where they rustle and sway until the remnants of fur and bone, 
worn out by their long vigil, give way, fall to the ground, and 
are covered at last by the kindly leaves, mosses, and creeping 
plants. Chief among the victims is usually the stoat, always 
first and foremost among the creatures the keeper ranks as 
“vermin,” and certainly not so innocent as the majority that 
hang aloft. Indeed, the keeper has justification for his hatred 
of this sharp-eyed elegant little fellow, for it is a “ mighty hunter,” 
yet there are two a to every question, and the very charac- 
teristic which makes the stoat such a hunter is that which makes 
its sworn enemy—i.e. the man fond of shooting—a sportsman ! 
Before condemning any bird or mammal because it gets its living 
by killing other animals, we must remember the keen pleasure 
we take in the pursuit and slaughter of animals; some of which, 
for instance the fox, are not even any use when dead! : Neither 
must it be forgotten that stoats and other so-called vermin are 
trapped and destroyed that the game-preserver may kill his hun- 
dreds of brace of birds per day. The stoat usually hunts for 
food, and food alone; as a rule he does not kill more than he 
wants, and even if he once in a way slays an extra rabbit just 
for the fun of the thing, he never follows the human example 
and kills hundreds for mere amusement! We arrive at this, if 
the stoat is really a criminal and an outlaw, deserving his place 
on the gibbet, then the crime of which he is guilty is not that of 
being a cruel and blood-thirsty murderer, but of competing with 
us for what we want ourselves. Essentially he is no worse, or 
better, than other hunters of the fields and woods, such as the 
brown owl and the kestrel—but then they prey chiefly on mice, 
not rabbits, game birds and their eggs. Certainly he is better 
than we are ! 

Like all creatures who live by their wits, by hunting others, 
the stoat is a gay and sprightly little fellow. Every man’s hand 
is against him, but what cares he, he dances between the grass- 
tufts at his curious skipping gallop, slips into the bushes, and 
vanishes like a fairy. But though vanished from sight he is not 
far away ; sit down and wait, and soon he will reappear. Stoats 
are possessed of a devouring curiosity, and if not seriously 
frightened always come back to have a second look at whatever 
it was which disturbed them. In a moment or two something 
stirs at the point where the stoat vanished, something white 
appears against the dark greenery of the blackberry bush, and 
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we see that it is the white ‘‘ waistcoat ”’ of the stoat, which shows 
as he sits up on his hind-legs so as to get a better and further 
view. How many stoats, I wonder, have met their fate while 
sitting up in that attitude to look at their greatest foe? It is 
a favourite dodge with keepers when a stoat has escaped them 
to stand and wait, when in a few moments the little animal 
comes back to have a second look, then the gun goes up, and 
that stoat’s curiosity is satisfied for ever. If its inquisitiveness 
for once does not bring it back, an imitation of a rabbit’s squeal 
is an infallible lure. Not a loud cry, but a faint cry made through 
the teeth, as if a rabbit some little way off is in dire trouble, 
then in a moment the keen head of the little hunter pops up to 
see what is happening. I remember one stoat in particular that 
I deceived in this way. I had come across a hole in a bank 
in the wood. It was but an opening to a mole run, but the 
number of stoat droppings near the entrance made me think 
it the lair of one of these animals. To make sure, I drew back, 
and then made a faint squeal. As if by magic, so quickly did 
result follow cause, a stoat’s head appeared framed in the dark 
hole. The little dark eyes looked this way and that, but saw 
nothing to account for the sound. I kept perfectly still, and she 
(I say she, for it was a very small stoat and therefore undoubtedly 
a female) jumped forward into the open, but even as she did so 
the breeze stirred my coat, the spell was broken, and with a 
startled hiss she vanished quicker than she had come. In vain 
did I repeat the rabbit squeal, there was no deceiving her a 
second time, and at last I gave up the attempt and left the spot. 
But later returned with a spade and opened the hole, for she 
looked like a mother with a family on hand, and it was just the 
right time of year—the beginning of May—to find a litter. If, 
indeed, she was a mother burdened with family cares she had 
taken the hint of my presence and removed the young ones. 
After following the tunnel for over a yard I came to a nice nest 
of rabbit fur and rubbish, but, though still warm to the touch, 
there was no other trace of the old stoat or her young ones. 
Before giving a detailed account of young stoats it may be 
as well to give some particulars concerning the adult animal. 
Most people know the long slender form on short legs, the yellow- 
brown coat with white or cream under-parts, and the black-tipped 
tail that distinguishes the stoat from all our other mammals. The 
only creature with which there is any possibility of confusion is 
the weasel, but the average stoat is much bigger than the average 
weasel, besides which there is an infallible means of distinguish- 
ing them; the species we are dealing with always has a con- 
spicuous black tip to its tail, its smaller relative never possesses 
this decoration, so even at some little distance the one can be 
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told from the other. Stoats vary much in size, but the males 
are invariably bigger than the females, and average eleven inches 
for the head and body length, with four to five inches for the 
tail. The females are only nine to ten inches long, with a tail 
about four inches. Much smaller adult females are sometimes 
met with, and it is these that get confused with weasels. The 
biggest weasels often exceed in size the smallest of stoats, but, 
as I said before, the black tip to the tail affords a certain means 
of distinction. The long lithe body and short legs of the stoat 
lead it to move by means of a series of bounds; its progress is 
on the same principle as that of a looper caterpillar, but oh, how 
much quicker! It moves like a flash, like the crack of a whip 
lash, its body flicking from side to side with a strange sinuous 
grace, and its black-tipped tail flirting behind it with an impudent 
disregard of all the world. For the stoat has another line of 
defence besides its sharp little teeth and the indomitable pluck 
that in defence of its young will hurl it at anybody or anything. 
This second means of defence is the power, shared with other 
members of the genus Mustela, of emitting, when in difficulties, 
a smell-creating fluid from its anal glands. This smell is truly 
horrible, and if one chances to get it on one’s clothes it will 
be some time before you can get rid of it. That it has an in- 
timidating effect I can vouch for, as I have seen a terrier, engaged 
in chasing a stoat across an open field, check for a moment as 
the stink caught him full on the nose, which momentary hesita- 
tion saved the stoat, as in that instant it had reached a bush and 
safety—what chance had the dog in that tangle of briers and 
thorns against that nimble dodger ! 

The common stoat of Great Britain, Mustela erminea stabilis 
(Barrett-Hamilton), is not identical with the stoat found in 
Ireland, M. hibernica (Thomas and Barrett-Hamilton), which is 
ranked as a quite distinct species. This latter is a little smaller, 
is without the whitish edging of the ear and upper lip that we 
find in the British stoat, and the brown of the sides of its body 
encroaches so on the cream area that it often meets across the 
throat and stomach. The only place besides Ireland where this 
stoat has been found is in the Isle of Man. Of course the question 
that then occurs is, How did Ireland and Man come to have a 
species peculiar to themselves? The usually accepted explanation 
is that when, at the close of the Glacial Period, the ice and snow 
began to retreat before the returning milder climate, these islands 
were part of a northern extension of the mainland of Europe, 
by means of which animals and plants followed up the vanishing 
ice sheet. As the frost-bound land was freed from the grip that 
had held it so sternly the legions of life rushed in, birds and beasts 
repopulated the land, spreading to the westernmost extremity of 
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whatis now Ireland. But other changes were in progress, subsidence 
was going on, the Irish Channel was formed, so that Ireland and Man 
were severed from Great Britain, and thereon were isolated such 
mammals as had moved forward in time to reach it, including 
the ancestral stock of the Irish stoat. Many creatures, such as 
moles and snakes, never got so far, and, though we have them, 
Ireland is without them. Her fauna is much more limited than 
ours. Apparently this separation took place a considerable time 
before England was severed from the Continent, because not only 
have we Continental species that have never reached Ireland, 
but some of our peculiar species are more closely allied to those 
of the mainland than to Irish ones. For instance, our M. e. stabilis 
is nearly allied to the ermine, M. e. erminea (Linn), of Scandinavia, 
and to M. e. cestiva (Kerr), the stoat which inhabits the rest of 
Europe. Both these stoats are true ermines, turning white in 
winter, save the tip of the tail, when they are trapped for their 
valuable fur. How many persons, I wonder, who wear expensive 
sets of ermine realize that they are adorning themselves with 
the skins of animals that are for practical purposes identical with 
the common stoat of our English countryside ? 

The English and Irish stoats do not as a rule change colour 
in the winter, for a white dress is much too conspicuous in this 
country, where snow seldom lies for more than a week. I say 
“as a rule,” but to this rule there areexceptions. In the north of 
Scotland, where the winters are colder, the change is common ; 
and even in the south of England white or partially white in- 
dividuals are met with now and again. I a seen perfect 
“ ermines ” and others showing more or less white. An example 
of the latter was spotted with dark on a white ground like a suet- 
pudding with currants in it. Stoats killed in midwinter will 
often show indications of the change in an increased amount of 
white round the muzzle, which is where the transformation begins, 
and whence it gradually extends to the rest of the body, that 
is when it does proceed further. A stoat in its full white uniform 
is a beautiful creature, and I shall not readily forget a large male 
that I once watched by the side of a wood. It was a beautifully 
mild winter day, rabbits were hopping to and fro on the turf by 
the covert fence, enjoying the warm sunshine, and frisking with 
pleasure at the hint of coming spring in the air. A stately cock 
pheasant strutted by in all the splendour of his gleaming plumage, 
eyeing the playful rabbits with disdain, and picking here and 


there among the ant-hills and grass-tufts. Suddenly he gave a 
sharp chuckle, a cry of mingled alarm and surprise, and at the 
same time the rabbits paused and looked about them. There 
was a gleam of white, and into the open flashed the stoat, skipping 
from ant-hill to ant-hill, and bounding over the ground. He 
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looked in the bright sunshine perfectly dazzling, the white of his 
fur shone like a jewel, and he was ‘as conspicuous as a snowball 
in a coal-hole. Whether the stoat was merely playing, and the 
rabbits knew there was no danger, or whether they did not asso- 
ciate danger with this strange white creature, I cannot say, but 
the fact remains there was no panic, no hurry-skurry for the 
shelter of the wood, those nearest hopped quietly off, and the 
more distant went on feeding. Rabbit psychology is curious and 
full of contradictions : they are strangely indifferent to danger at 
times, and frozen with panic at others. The rabbit which knows 
a stoat is on its trail is so terrified it waits for death to overtake 
it, yet rabbits will go on feeding, as I have witnessed repeatedly, 
while a poaching cat stalks about in their midst, and when she 
finally pounces on one of the number, the rest are not seriously 
disturbed, only hopping off a few yards and then resuming their 
business. The stoat just mentioned continued to play about at 
the covert-side, until I could watch him no longer and had to 
go on. I was left with a vivid impression of the extreme con- 
spicuousness of his beautiful ermine coat against the background 
of grass and brown fern. It is usually taken for granted that the 
white pelt is assumed in northern regions to match the snow- 
covered surroundings which the animal has to live among through- 
out the winter, that this resemblance to its environment renders 
it less visible to its prey and to its enemies, that by reason of 
this likeness it can approach its victims unseen against the white 
background, and is equally inconspicuous to the bigger carnivorous 
animals. The argument is good so far as it goes, especially when 
we consider the marvellous cases of protective resemblance to be 
met with in temperate countries among the smaller defenceless 
creatures, especially among the Insecta. For instance, the “ stick 
caterpillars’ which are so like twigs that most persons pass 
them over as nothing but inanimate pieces of stick. But the 
argument is weakened when we recollect that the stoat retains 
the conspicuous black-pencil of fur at the end of its tail, which 
certainly does not harmonize with the snowy background ! 
Furthermore, the fact that the majority of northern mammals, 
the strong and formidable as well as the weak and defenceless, 
adopt the same white uniform “gives one furiously to think.” 
Why does the polar bear, monarch of all he surveys, wear white 
amid the icy wastes, likewise the Arctic fox, the northern hare, 
and the ermine? I make the suggestion that there is possibly 
some correlation between white coloration and the ability to 
withstand severe cold. Certainly investigation along this line 
might yield interesting results. It is probable that the ability 
to turn white and resist cold has been more or less lost by the 
Irish, English, and Southern Continental stoat, for they so seldom, 
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even in the severest winters, undergo the change. The com- 
parative frequence with which the stoats of the north of Scotland 
turn white suggests that they are not identical with those found 
farther south ; they behave more like the true ermine of Scan- 
dinavia. The possibility of the occurrence of a distinct race of 
the stoat in Scotland has been noted by Mr. G. 8. Miller, though 
on different grounds, which he gives as follows: “ A few small 
though apparently well-developed skulls from the north of Scot- 
land indicate the possible existence there of a local form somewhat 
resembling true erminea.”’ * 

An interesting local form of the stoat is the sub-species 
M. e. ricine (Miller), found only on the islands of Islay and Jura, 
off the coast of Scotland, which differs from the common stoat in 
its smaller size and in certain cranial characters. The presence of 
this peculiar stoat, also of sub-species of the field-vole and other 
mice found only on one or other of the Hebrides, shows how long 
the islands must have been cut off from the mainland. These 
sora mammals suggest a good deal of speculation as to how 

ong they have been isolated from the main bodies of their species, 
and why they have come to differ as they do differ. 

Now, to leave the geographical distribution of the stoats in 
these islands, and return to the everyday animal of the English 
countryside, to me one of the most extraordinary things about it 
is its terrifying influence over a hunted rabbit. When a stoat 
enters a rabbit’s burrow the inhabitants bolt in all directions, they 
thump the ground with their heels, this being the alarm signal 
to all and sundry, and then race for the open air. If they only 
ran right away they would one and all be safe, but this is just 
what they do not do, instead they stop, they sit up and listen 
nervously when but a few yards off, then hop on a yard or two, 
only to look back once more. The looking back is as fatal to 
them, or rather one of them, as it was to Lot’s wife. In the 
meantime the stoat has picked out from among the numerous 
trails to be found in the holes one scent, to which he will stick. 
He knows, as well as any huntsman handling a pack of hounds, 
that he must stick to the one line, that if he keeps changing 
quarry he will never be able to kill, but with his wonderful nose 
there is little fear of him making any mistakes. He has chosen 
his line and away he goes, out into the daylight, and down the 
fence side. Even yet the rabbit could save itself had it only the 
wits to do so. If it were to gallop off to three or four fields’ 
distance the stoat would be beaten, but it has not intelligence 
enough, it merely runs on for a hundred yards and then stops. 
Meanwhile the stoat, momentarily at fault, is puzzling out the 
line with its nose to the ground. It tries this way and that, casts 
* G. S. Miller, Catalogue of the Mammals of Western Europe, p. 390 (published 1900). 
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itself in a circle, as a huntsman casts a pack, recovers the scent, 
and is off again. It darts between the grass-tufts, the sunlight 
making burnished lights on its yellow-brown coat, and its black- 
tipped tail flicking from side to side, until it seems to skim 
over the ground rather than run on four legs. The miserable 
rabbit, suddenly alive to the approaching danger, makes 
another short rush, but does not go far before it crouches 
again in the grass. It lies with ears back as if hoping to be 
invisible to that relentless foe, which really needs no eyes to find 
it. The scent is hotter now, the stoat is racing, mad with the 
joy of the hunt and blind to everything else. Hardly has the 
rabbit crouched than he is up with it. Away goes the victim 
once more, but terror is paralysing it, it sways as if drunk, it 
cannot canter on, its legs refuse to move, and with a piteous 
scream it rolls over on its side, lying there unhurt but helpless. 
A flash of brown fur as the stoat hurls itself upon it, a gurgling 
scream that dies away, and a little while after some one will 
find a dead rabbit with a hole bitten in the back of its neck so 
as to sever the spinal cord. That is the method, quick and 
sure, always employed by the stoat and weasel, but on some 
occasions the victim appears to die of pure fright. The terrifying 
effect of a stoat on a rabbit is perfectly extraordinary and un- 
accountable. I have picked up hunted rabbits so petrified by 
fear that they have made no attempt to get away. One lay in 
my hands for ten minutes or more before it showed some signs of 
recovery, and even then could hardly stagger off home. 

But there is one circumstance under which the tables may 
be turned, when the timid foolish rabbit may actually forget the 
numbing fear and find the wit wherewith to turn upon the fierce 
hunter, and that circumstance is when a doe has young near at 
hand. Mother-love will work marvels, it will even nerve a rabbit 
to face a stoat! Still it is but seldom that a great little mother 
rises to the occasion, and I have only heard of three instances. 
The first was witnessed by my father, who was walking across 
some rough bushy land one spring evening where numerous 
rabbits were out feeding. He approached so quietly that 
the alarm was not given, and he was within thirty yards of 
three or four rabbits “ when they pricked their ears and looked 
towards a bush. There was a rustling scuffling noise, and out 
came a big stoat, followed by a rabbit. She did not give him 
a moment, but jumping over him dealt him a sharp blow with 
her heels. He hissed and swore and tried to get away, but she 
went after him and hit him again and again before he could get 
under some dead bracken. The other rabbits sat up and watched, 
and not one ran away.” 

Another incident of the kind was seen by a labouring boy, 
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who came running breathlessly to find me. “Miss Frances, 
Miss Frances!” he cried, “come quick to the Drive Meadow, 
there’s a rabbit givin’ a stoat what-for! ’*Ers knockin’ ’im head 
over heels! Bring your camera, an’ come quick!” Of course 
by the time I got there it was all over, but according to the lad, 
who related the battle fully, both rabbit and stoat were too much 
engrossed in each other to notice an onlooker; it was a great 
fight, in which the rabbit, through the use of her heels, was an 
easy victor. 

An almost identical account, told within a few hours of its 
being seen, was also given me by a labourer who witnessed another 
of these heroic duels. But he did not see the end, as the com- 
batants vanished into some bushes. However, he saw the begin- 
ning. “A gr’at stoat come out o’ a bury with a little wee rabbit 
in his jaws, an’ out behind him come th’ old rabbit, an’ she 
fetches him one over the back, so that he drops the little un, 
an’ away he goes for th’ bushes, an’ she artir him! But the 
little un was dead—bit through the back o’ th’ neck.” 

As I have said before, the bite at the back of the neck is the 
invariable hall-mark of a stoat’s work, and when rabbits are very 
thick on the ground the hunter usually eats only the neck and 
shoulders, leaves the carcass when the meal is finished, and does 
not return to it again. But if game is scarce the stoat will come 
back to the kill, returning as often as he is hungry, until it is 
finished. One day I surprised a stoat that was inside a rabbit, 
only the tip of his tail being visible. He had eaten his way down 
from the neck, until there was little more than skin and mbs left. 
What a startled hiss he gave as he darted off ! 

Besides rabbits, stoats kill numbers of mice, rats, and birds, - 
especially young birds in the nest. They will also take eggs, and 
I have found pheasant eggs down a stoat’s hole. They are fond 
of carrying off home small victims like mice and young rats, and 
the dwelling-place of a stoat is often also its larder. Stoats are 
not particular where they live, a rat’s hole, a hollow tree, a crevice 
in a wall, or any other snug dry retreat will do, either as a sleeping- 
place or as a nursery. The young ones are born at the end of 
April or during May, and are wee, naked, helpless mites, but 
quickly grow a covering of whitish hair, which, by the time their 
eyes are open and they begin to see and crawl about, gives place 
to the yellow-brown uniform of the adult. Their mother is a 
devoted parent, she will dare anything in their defence, and if 
she suspects danger about, does not hesitate to carry them off to 
a fresh nursery. She picks them up in turn, like a cat does her 
kittens, and carries them away by the backs of their necks. They 
grow quickly and soon reach the stage when they can follow 
their mother on her forays. As they may number seven or eight, 
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or even more, they form quite a large party, and when travelling 
along a hedge-bank appear twice as many, since they move so 
quickly, dancing here, there, and everywhere, that the fence seems 
alive with them. Indeed, it gives the human spectator a touch 
of “the creeps” to see them appearing and disappearing with 
almost serpentine swiftness, especially as they are much bolder 
and less nervous than usual when in these family parties. Of 
the families I have met, one particularly stands out in my mind, 
for the young ones were so obviously under their mother’s com- 
mand. She was bringing them up a dry ditch that crossed a 
meadow, the little faded female stoat in her summer peltage 
leading, and packed behind her six or seven handsome youngsters, 
all bright and glossy, and the males nearly twice as big as their 
little mother. Simultaneously we caught sight of each other— 
for a moment there was a mutual stare, then with a startled hiss 
the old lady swung round. The party vanished like the passing 
of a dream. Subsequent examinatioh showed that a near-by 
drain explained the manner of their disappearance. 

It is wonderful what small holes, such as mouse and mole 
holes, this slender-bodied animal can squeeze down. Indeed, it 
is an extraordinarily active creature; it can climb well, and I 
have seen one run up a tree like a squirrel. It can swim excel- 
lently if the occasion demands it, and will sometimes take to the 
water of its own free will, if, for instance, a water-vole dives to 
get away from it. A beautiful and graceful creature, a mighty 
hunter, a foe of the game-preserver but a friend of the agricul- 
turist, it has its place in our English fauna from which we can 
ill-afford to spare it, for it is to our smaller carnivorous animals 
we owe that “ balance of Nature” which saves us from too many 
rabbits, vole and mice plagues, and keeps down other vermin. 
It is to the mischievous rodents, not to the hunters of woodland 
and meadow, that I would confine the word “ vermin.” 


Frances Pirr 
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THE Battle of Jutland, written by Commander Carlyon Bellairs, 
M.P.,: criticizes the action of the British Commander-in-Chief, 
Lord Jellicoe, at that battle. Past naval officers like myself, 
who lay no claim to special tactical or expert endowments, who 
were not present, and who realize the difficulties in drawing a 
line between the pros and cons governing the Commander-in- 
Chief’s action, will be content to remember that in the course 
of a long life spent in the Navy, Lord Jellicoe has ever proved 
himself brave, competent, cool in emergency, and devoted to duty. 
Had, therefore, the book in question concerned itself only with the 
actual events between May 30 and June 2, 1916, these pages 
would not have been written. But the book goes further, and 
claims that certain results were due directly and primarily to the 
fact that the German Battle Fleet remained afloat after the battle. 
These results may be summed up in two theories which the author 
puts forward: (a) that the subsequent submarine war against 
commerce was due to the fact that the German Battle Fleet re- 
mained afloat after the battle; (b) that the Russian Revolution 
and collapse of the Russian armies was due to the same cause. 

In order not to overstate the case, and for the convenience of 
the reader, I will quote the author’s own words. Page 229, 
printed in italics : ‘ All risks would have been wiped out, including 
the submarine menace and the overthrow of the Russian Army 
as well, had he [Sir John Jellicoe] realized his opportunities at 
Jutland.” Page 228: “ Russia was being bled of men through 
want of supplies. The greatest sufferings we incurred through the 
Jutland failure was one which nearly lost us the war.” Then 
follows an extract from a speech said to have been made by Lord 
Beatty on March 29, 1919: “ The German High Sea Fleet [i.e. 
German Battle Fleet] was the bulwark behind which the submarine 
menace grew. Assailed by wasps, we could not take their nests. 
German strategy, science, and brain-power evolved a system of 
land defence, and the German High Sea Fleet supplemented them, 
and the menace went further afield. Ifthe Grand Fleet [i.e. British 
Battle Fleet] could have maintained a position close to the nests 
{ie. German naval ports sheltering submarines] we could have 
throttled the submarines and the menace would have ceased to 
exist. That was not possible. Had the High Sea Fleet been 
destroyed the menace would have disappeared.” There are other 
passages of the same tenor, but the above will suffice to show that 
the two propositions attributed to the author are correctly stated. 

If it is true, as stated above, that submarine warfare on a 
large scale against commerce can only be waged with the support 
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of battleships, then in this respect we are secure in the future 
so far as Germany is concerned, since German battleships no longer 
exist, and practical considerations of size and launching facilities 
will not permit new ones to be built without our knowledge. 
If, on the other hand, the proposition is not true, then we are 
liable in the future to a renewal of the menace at Germany’s 
good pleasure, since submarines, unlike battleships, can be built 
secretly in sections and assembled and put together quickly when 
the day comes. It is not suggested that such secret construction 
can go on without vague reports coming to our Government 
through its agents, but it is obvious that representations made to 
Germany, based on such reports, present many difficulties. Even 
if in certain specific cases such representations were made and 
inspection insisted on, it is pretty certain that the result of such 
inspection would not justify diplomatic or political action. It is 
therefore desirable to examine this theory on which our immunity 
from future menace is made to depend. 

It is doubtful whether, in the whole course of the war, one 
case exists where a German battleship or ships assisted the de- 
parture from, or return to, German ports of any submarine engaged 
in commerce destruction, or exercised any influence whatever on 
its course of action while on the high seas. To pretend that 
this influence existed potentially is to beg the question. Such 
an argument might have weight had the war on commerce lasted 
only weeks or even months. But when it is considered that the 
departure, return, and activity on the high seas of enemy sub- 
marines formed the daily life of this phase of the war for years 
together, it is safe and reasonable to conclude that submarine 
activity against trade was not only possible, but actually was, 
independent altogether of battleship existence. Was the system 
regulating submarine movements governed in any way by the fact 
that such and such battleships were at such and such a place on 
such and such a date? Not at all. Again, did the cloud of 
small craft that formed our anti-submarine defence concern them- 
selves with the existence of enemy battleships? No. The 
gallant folk who manned them knew they were in danger from 
mine, torpedo, destroyer, and light cruiser, but it is safe to say 
they never concerned themselves with the existence of battleships. 

In the same way the speech attributed to Lord Beatty presents 
difficulties to the ordinary common-sense man. To read it, it 
would appear that it was the existence of the German Battle Fleet 
which restrained the Grand Fleet from taking up the desired posi- 
tion in front of the German ports. I submit it was nothing of the 
sort. It was the menace of mine, submarine by day, and destroyer 
by night that restrained it from doing so. No one wants to take 
too seriously the rhetorical flourishes in the speeches of public 
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men. At certain times and places convention more or less de- 
mands that they should be made. But politicians are not so 
scrupulous, and Lord Beatty’s weight and influence may be used 
to lull the nation into a false sense of security. 

Nor were the North Sea and Atlantic the only areas of sub- 
marine war. In the Mediterranean it was at least as active as 
elsewhere. In this case will it be seriously maintained that it 
derived support and assistance from the almost moribund Austrian 
Battle Fleet, whose very existence was nearly forgotten? The 
plain fact would seem to be that, given suitable geographical 
conditions and adequate mine and shore defences, submarine war 
against trade can be carried on with success quite independent 
of a battleship fleet. The Zeebrugge and Ostend operations, 
both in conception and execution, tend to confirm this. It is also 
confirmed if looked at from the German point of view. The 
German Battle Fleet was built, not to cover a submarine war 
against trade, but to contest with our own Fleet the supremacy 
of the sea after losses by torpedo or mine had rendered such a 
contest feasible. It was then intended to establish an above- 
water blockade or cover an invasion. The submarine war against 
trade was an afterthought, and fortunately only undertaken after 
sega doubt and hesitation. It is true that submarines can 

e used in conjunction with surface craft for operations against 
the naval forces of the enemy ; but this is an operation quite dis- 
tinct and separate from war against trade, and was never a serious 
menace. For war against trade the presence of friendly surface 
craft is only a hindrance, since the latter tend to scare away the 
quarry. In this respect the German submarines worked under 
ideal conditions ; for every ship seen was a target to be attacked, 
provided only it did not fly the White Ensign. 

The same process of false deductions marks the author’s 
statement (pages 238-239) that the increase of sinkings after 
Jutland was due to the indecisive nature of that battle. The 
increased sinkings were due to the hurried development of a phase 
of war which the Germans had at last recognized as vital to their 
success. Nor must the advance which was made in the latter 
period of the war in improved methods of combating submarines 
blind us to the dangers of the future. Peace conditions limit 
further advance in this direction far more than they limit improve- 
ment in submarine construction. It was largely due to peace 
limitations that anti-submarine defence made so little progress 

rior to war. In this respect it is providential that success on 

nd did not bring peace before such experience was gained. 

If the views expressed above are true even in a general sense, 
it follows that the possibility of a renewal of submarine war against 
trade is not removed by the surrender of the German High Sea 
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Fleet or by the limitations set on German naval armaments by 
the Peace Terms, since these limitations in the case of submarines 
can be evaded. If the attempt is renewed it will start with the 
benefit of many years’ practical experience, and freed from the 
elements of inexperience, doubt, hesitation, and delay to which, 
in a large measure, its defeat was due in the late war. It is there- 
fore necessary that, in addition to world-wide requirements else- 
where, our future naval peace administration shall provide for 
calling quickly into existence all elements of anti-submarine 
defence on the same footing as these existed when the Armistice 
came. More particularly the necessity of providing guns for a 
large proportion of merchant ships, and efficient crews to man 
them, must not again be overlooked. It was this state of un- 
readiness at the outbreak of war, and even after guns were pro- 
vided, the inefficiency of the crews, which kept down the list of 
German submarine losses and added many scores to our own 
in merchant ships. It is suggested that the personnel for this 
service should be organized as a special corps as the best method 
for securing a high degree of training and efficiency. The sub- 
marine menace throughout was the most dangerous feature of the 
war, and the knowledge that we have not forgotten, and are armed 
at all points, is the best guarantee against its renewal in the future. 

Commander Bellairs’ second theory, that Jutland was respon- 
sible for the collapse of Russia due to lack of supplies, will prove, 
on examination, to stand on no firmer ground than his first. 
Even had the German Battle Fleet been destroyed, it is very 
doubtful whether access to the Baltic would have been possible at 
the then developed state of mine and torpedo. Here, as in the 
case of the close blockade of German ports, the governing factor 
was not the presence of battleships, but mine, submarine, and shore 
batteries. In addition, the case was influenced by the Swedish 
question and neutral waters. It mattered very little whether 
supplies got to the Russian Front through the Baltic or through 
the not much more distant and far safer route through Archangel 
and Murmansk. Nor was there a single port in the Baltic which 
provided, like Archangel, the necessary port and railway facilities 
for handling large quantities. The question of supply depended 
in no way on these considerations. It depended solely on the 
tonnage available, and the position in this respect, in consequence 
of submarine losses, was then desperate. 

In connexion with this question it cannot be too strongly 
pointed out that when the revolution came the Russian armies at 
the Front were better equipped for war than at any previous period. 
To attribute what happened to lack of food, munitions, or trans- 
port is to shut one’s eyes to facts. Let us once again trace the 
course of events. The revolution in the first instance was brought 
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about by the leaders of the only representative political Party 
existing in Russia, the National Duma. The leaders in the Duma 
saw that any successful prosecution of the war was impossible 
under the conditions of treachery, corruption, and incompetence 
prevailing under the Tsarist regime, and they feared the conclusion 
of a separate peace. They formed a Provisional Government, 
brought about the abdication of the Emperor, and did all that 
honest and patriotic men could do to stabilize the situation and 
continue the war. It was evident from the first that they would 
fail. All power lay in the hands of the “ Council of Workmen’s and 
Soldiers’ Delegates,” a secret and highly organized body of Ex- 
tremists. By bribery and propaganda the Council secured the 
support of the Petrograd garrison and sailors of the Baltic Fleet. 
Having in their hands all warlike material, they consolidated 
their power by arming and organizing the Red Guard, which 
consisted of workmen adherents, Letts, and Chinese. The railway 
system was deliberately dislocated in order to paralyse movement 
at the Front by interrupting supplies, and thus to force the hand 
of the armies at the Front, the majority of whom were loyal to 
the Provisional Government. Their plans succeeded. The loyal 
element were without leaders or organization. The Executive 
Command was usurped by the Regimental Committees, the 
members of which were in nearly all cases the nominees of the 
Central Council in Petrograd. Threatened by the enemy in front, 
cut off from sources of supply in the rear, intimidated by the 
active and highly organized minority in their midst, their attitude 
of passive acquiescence in the murder of their officers and frater- 
nization with the enemy changed into active participation. The 
Provisional Government was true to the democratic principles of 
the initial revolution. It was strongly opposed to any form of 
restoration of the Tsarist regime. It was loyal to the Allied cause. 
It was accepted by the nation at large, including the officers of 
the Army and Navy. It was recognized by foreign Governments. 
But unable by the force of circumstances to rally to its aid armed 
force, its members in hourly fear of arrest or murder, it was 
overborne by a formidable conspiracy whose aims were anarchy 
and class war. That is the story in the rough, and it shows 
that the legend so popular to day—namely, that the Red move- 
ment in Russia versus the White was really the Republic versus the 
Tsarist regime—to be nothing but a calculated lie. 

Throughout, the British Government has played a curious game. 
While pretending to wage war against the Soviet Government of 
Russia to please one section of its supporters, it has, under the 
dictation of a Trades Union Soviet, avoided making success possible. 
Reinforcements were refused to the force in North Russia, and the 
force was withdrawn when reasonable vigour and a free hand to the 
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General would have made success a certainty. The direct result 
was the defeat of Admiral Kolchak. In the Baltic a similar 
policy was pursued. Naval operations were confined to a few 
small cruisers, while the might of England’s Fleet lay idle. Mine- 
sweepers were not permitted to work under fire. Pressure was 
brought on General Yudenitch to advance under conditions which 
made failure certain. Food, supplies, aircraft, and heavy artillery 
were withheld till too late, and his sick and wounded were left 
to perish in the snow. Had military aid, represented by the weekly 
supply to France during four and a half years of war, been sent to 
Reval, Petrograd must have fallen, and with it the Soviet Govern- 
ment. The political manifesto signed by the late head of the 
British Military Mission in the Baltic and his associates speaks for 
itself. There is no official mention of the innumerable wrongs in- 
flicted on British subjects in Russia—e.g. the murder of Captain 
Crombie. Our Government has declined to issue a declaration of 
war against the Soviet Government of Russia, or to put warlike 
operations on a national basis, or to bring them within the scope of 
the Defence of the Realm Act. We have winked at treasonable 
correspondence with an enemy against whom our soldiers and 
sailors were actively engaged. ‘To private enterprise has been left 
the duty of acquainting the nation with the horrors of the Red 
Terror. Authority has magnified the scope of military effort in- 
volved in order to bolster up the suggestion that “forcible measures 
have failed.’”’ And to what has this shameful record brought our own 
country? On the one side, the Extremists are openly and with 
impunity preaching murder and class war. On the other side, 
loyal men are banding together in defence of life and liberty. The 
country is being thus divided into two camps, each one making 
ready to destroy the other. Unless the Government cease to run 
with the hare and hunt with the hounds civil war is only a question 
of time. In this respect it might well take a lesson from Lenin 
and Trotsky, men who, whatever their aims and methods may be, 
at least have never disguised them. And this is really the secret 
of their power, for their followers know they will never be betrayed. 


T. W. Kemp 
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THE INSPIRATION OF POLAND* 


I HAVE been asked to speak to you on the progress which has been 
made with the establishment of free government of the Polish 
people; of the service that you can do in the maintenance of 
this inspiring republic; of the service that you must maintain 
at the same time to the country of your adoption. 

I have had the fortune to be associated since 1914 with many 
of the men who are now comprised in the Government of Poland. 
More particularly, since last January I have been in intimate 
association with the problems and perplexities of the Polish people. 
It is truly an inspiring thing to witness thirty millions of people 
of one race and one language emerge from one hundred and fifty 
years of foreign military dictatorship into a free country. It 
is doubly inspiring to an American to see a new nation founded 
on the inspirations and ideals that we of the United States hold 
as the very basis of liberty. The sympathies of the American 
and Polish peoples are not an over-night creation. There is not a 
school child of the United States who does not know of the great 
service to our own war for freedom through those great military 
leaders, Kosciusko and Pulaski. There is not a Pole who does not 
know the service these same men gave to free Poland, for which 
they gave their lives. Further, during this one hundred and fifty 
years there has been a constant migration of Poles to the United 
States in an endeavour to find freedom. There has been a con- 
stant return of these Poles to Poland and an interpretation of 
American hopes and ideals amongst the Polish people. The 
American sympathy for the struggle of Poland to secure her inde- 
pendence has been constant from the days of our own freedom. 
It was President Wilson who first enunciated the absolute 
stipulation that the complete independence of the whole of 
the Polish people was a fundamental condition of this Peace. 

You, the Polish citizens of the United States, have, out of 
sympathy for your mother-country, been constant in contribution 
and moral support to those leaders for Polish independence who 
entered Warsaw in triumph in January 1919. You have con- 
tributed, not only your resources, but your sons to this great 
thing. America has still another great link of sympathy with 
Poland. One of these two great Poles who now lead the Polish 
people lived many years in the United States, and his inspiration 
and vision of government arises from our institutions. Thus 


* An address recently delivered to the Polish Conference, Buffalo, New York 
State, U.S.A., and unfortunately not reported in the British Press although not a few 
shrewd observers regards its distinguished author as in the running for the Presidency 
of the United States. 
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it comes that one of the two great men who have been the 
builders of the freedom of Poland is practically an American 
citizen. These two great men, Paderewski and Pilsudzki, are 
to-day two of the greatest figures that have emerged from this war. 
They have the abilities, the courage, and resolution of constructive 
statesmanship. 

It requires but a short review of the situation that existed 
ten months ago within the present boundaries of Poland, in 
contrast to its position to-day, to appreciate the gigantic strides 
that have been made in the making of the great edifice of the 
independence of Poland. Poland has been for one hundred and 
fifty years under subjugation of foreign military government. 
The Polish people were given no opportunity for the development 
of political experience. Their only training as a statesman lay 
in political sabotage and in opposition. This same opposition 
has maintained alive the spirit of Poland for over one hundred 
and fifty years and, ripening at times into bloody revolution, finally 
secured the Polish people their independence. Yet political opposi- 
tion is a poor school for constructive government. The world 
feared that the Poles would fail in this emergency—but they have 
not. 

During the war Poland was ravaged by four separate inva- 
sions—parts of it by even seven invasions. The destruction 
of property and civilian life was greater than all the destruction 
of property and life on the Western Front. Between three and 
four millions of Poles died of starvation or disease during 
the war. The Russians ruthlessly destroyed thousands of 
square miles and drove the entire population from home in an 
endeavour to create a desert that might retard the advance of 
the German armies. This shocking barbarity, the literally 
hundreds of thousands who died as refugees at the roadside, is 
itself perhaps one of the curses that fell on the military oligarchy 
of Russia. The Germans also systematically abstracted at the 
point of the bayonet every resource of Poland, scraping away 
such minor surpluses of food as existed in the more prolific 
sections of Poland and leaving other regions to starve. This, 
together with the destruction of her farms and the looting of 
every bit of agricultural machinery, at the Armistice left millions 
of Poles threatened with starvation. There is a greater ex- 
haustion of work-animals in Poland than in any other part of 
Europe. 

At the time of the Armistice, approximately one-quarter 
of Poland was in the hands of the Austrian army, approximately 
one-half in the hands of the German army, something over one- 
quarter in the hands of the Bolshevik army. The Armistice 
called for the evacuation of certain undoubted Polish territory 
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by the German and Austrian armies. With the German with- 
drawal hordes of Bolsheviks invaded a large part of Poland, per- 
petrating indescribable crimes in every village and city. Even in 
the east, north, and south the Armistice provisions left Poland 
completely surrounded with enemy territory. She had no outlet 
to the sea, and could not send a letter or a telegram except through 
enemy hands. I do not know in history of so appalling and 
disheartening a situation as faced that great soldier and patriot, 
Pilsudzki, when, escaped from a German prison, he laid the first 
stone of the Polish Government at Warsaw. 

Here was a country of thirty millions of people in a state of 
total anarchy ; in the midst of a famine such that the children had 
ceased to play upon the streets ; a country with thousands dying 
daily from typhus and contagious diseases; a large part of the 
country in the terrible grip of Bolshevik invasion ; the Bolshevik 
army advancing behind a cloud of conspirators ; and disintegrated 
by one hundred and fifty years of separation, a population in- 
capable of paying taxation; a people absolutely without the 
means for preserving order or repelling invasion; a people 
without even the rudimentary machinery on which to build a 
great administrative government. The railways and telegraph 
lines had been greatly destroyed and had practically ceased to 
function. The rolling-stock had been destroyed or removed from 
the country. 

Yet, eight months after the arrival of Pilsudzki in Warsaw, 
I found in Poland a vigorous Government, functioning with 
Ministries of Foreign Affairs, of War, of Food, of Finance, of 
Railways, of Labour, of Education, of Agriculture, and of Public 
Health. An army of five hundred thousand well-drilled, well- 
equipped, and spirited troops. Order established throughout the 
entire area. The Bolshevik driven out of Poland. A general 
election had taken place under universal franchise. A Congress 
had been set up, and from the moment that it was convened the 
Government of Poland ruled, responsible to this Assembly. 
Local government had been established in every quarter. Land 
reform had been inaugurated by law. A public-school system 
had been established. Poland, after ten months, was a democracy 
with a government for the people and by the people, in a country 
that had had no government for one hundred and fifty years but 
the government of foreign oppression. Railways had been re- 
built. Abandoned cars and locomotives had been repaired and 
brought into use. Regular, though deficient, train services 
were being maintained over thirty thousand miles of railways. 
Canals were opened and in operation. Coal-mines were running. 
Fields, abandoned for years, were being steadily replanted. 
Post and telegraph services had been re-established. Typhus 
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was being brought under control. The fundamental functions of 
government were being steadily extended. Poland had gained 
at the Peace Conference her critically necessary boundaries 
and her outlet to the sea. The people had been fed, and children 
were again playing in the streets. 

I am proud that the United States should have had, through 
her organized representatives in Poland, a material part in the 
making of this great miracle. I am proud to have been ap- 
pointed by the American Government to direct this service. 
American assistance was given to Poland in ships, in opening the 
route to the sea through Danzig, in railway material and skill, 
in fighting famine and typhus, in financial assistance to the 
Government, in charity to the poor. Beyond this, devoted and 
disinterested Americans have participated in the building of 
her economic and political government. This service marks 
the final repayment of a debt of the American people of one 
hundred and fifty years’ standing. 

The need of Poland for help and assistance from the United 
States is not yet over. That assistance must continue for yet 
another year. In another year Poland will have found herself, 
not only with fully developed political institutions, but her 
great resources will give her an economic independence that will 
enable her to contribute to the welfare of others. Owing to the 
destruction of agriculture it will be another year before Poland 
will be able to produce sufficient food to maintain her popu- 
lation. Fully thirty per cent. of the fertile land of Eastern 
Poland has as yet no ploughs. Her railways require more re- 
construction and more rolling-stock. Her spinning mills must 
be repaired and raw material found for their operation. Six 
hundred thousand workmen are idle because they have not the 
material on which to labour. Five years with literally no pro- 
duction or import of textiles have left the Polish people under- 
clad and cold. Typhus still rages on her eastern frontiers. Her 
population is as yet unable to contribute to taxes and the necessary 
expenditures of the Government. Her currency was inflated 
and debauched by enemy armies by every device known to 
financial robbery ; and, above all, Poland to-day must hold the 
front line of Europe against Bolshevik invasion. In the midst of 
her economic misery she must maintain an army of five hundred 
thousand men, fighting on a front of fifteen hundred miles, as the 
outposts of Europe. Yet the people of Poland are fired by an 

emotion of freedom and sacrifice that will carry her over another 
year of suffering. A little help will mitigate that suffering, will 
expedite her recovery, will guarantee the final stability of her free 
institutions. 
The Polish Government has been confronted with a most 
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difficult problem in the matter of its large Jewish population. 
These people have suffered from the same terrible domination as 
the Poles themselves. They have been driven from the proper 
articipation in all branches of agriculture and industrial and 
intellectual life into the narrow grooves of middlemen, and 
held there in the most terrible submersion. The result is, more 
especially in times of famine when the middleman of any 
kind is between the upper and nether millstones, that racial 
conflict has been much heightened. Whatever the qualities 
of the Jewish people of Poland may be in the minds of their 
critics, it must be borne in mind that the present position is the 
doing of the Gentile, and all the world has yet to pay for the 
accumulated centuries of injustice. For this the new Polish 
Government is not responsible. With a government gradually 
developing stability with law and order, the latent animosities 
of populations escape to the surface. It is not my intention 
to traverse what may or may not have happened in Poland, 
but only to point out that in a few months Polish Government 
has developed to a point that life is safe and that freedom from 
tyranny is accomplished. The fine non-sectarian work done by 
the Jewish Joint Distribution Committee in Poland, and the 
active leadership of many important Poles and Jews in finding a 
solution to this accumulation of centuries of wrong, has placed 
the whole Jewish problem in Poland on a new footing, and to 
which we have every reason to look forward with confidence. - 

This winter is a hard winter in Poland. It will not be 
as hard as the winter that we have passed, and how hard it 
will be depends entirely upon the service that Poland can 
secure from the United States. Poland requires six or eight 
hundred thousand tons of wheat and rye. She requires a hundred 
thousand tons of fats; she ought to have two hundred thousand 
bales of cotton. She also requires other raw materials. Alto- 
gether, the economic life of Poland could be kept revolving 
and her position steadily improved if she could find credits for 
$150,000,000 in the United States. I believe it is the duty 
of the Poles themselves to directly organize this assistance and 
to prevent any fishing by intermediaries for a profit in this pool 
of misery. You should have a strongly developed organization 
that will scrutinize the appeals made to you. 

Poland also requires charity for her destitute. I and my 
colleagues are endeavouring to provide the food-supply and 
clothing for twelve hundred thousand destitute, under-nourished 
Polish children. Committees comprising the most devoted 
Polish men and women have been established in every city and 
village in Poland. Canteens for feeding children have been in 
operation for many months. They were established by the 
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American Government, but their appropriations having been 
exhausted they must now depend upon charity. These are the 
two problems before the Poles in the United States, as to whether 
you, in the greater prosperity that you enjoy, are prepared to 
devote your major resources to the loaning of money to the Govern- 
ment of Poland for the purchase of its essentials, and whether 
you are prepared to assist us in charity in the support of your own 
brothers and sisters in Poland who are preserving the life of 
twelve hundred thousand children. The Polish Government 
and public charity are paying all the expenses of this organiza- 
tion in Poland. We are depending upon you to enable us to buy 
in the United States the clothing, milk, and other foods for 
these children, which cannot be bought in Poland. 
* There is another subject on which I wish to say a few words, 
and that is the question of the duties of citizenship of Poles 
in the United States. You and your ancestors have come to the 
United States to free yourselves from oppression and to par- 
peg in a country of greater prosperity and a higher standard 
of living. You have come, therefore, to take advantage of the 
institutions that have been built up here in one hundred and fifty 
a for the well-being of the people in this country. You have 
een given the privilege of entrance into this community without 
restriction, and you have benefited by its blessings. It is right 
that you should have a tender heart for the country of your 
origin, but your first and primary duty is to the country of your 
adoption. It is a happy circumstance that the whole of the 
American people are equally anxious with citizens of the Polish 
origin for the upbuilding of the Polish Republic, and that there- 
fore there is no conflict in this service to both countries. 

The people of the United States are to-day themselves facing 
great difficulties of social and industrial character. If we are to 
solve these difficulties, it will be by the undivided support of our 
institutions from which we have obtained the blessings which we 
now enjoy. Many foolish ideas are being circulated amongst the 
foreign-born population of the United States. Many of those 
foreign-born are interesting themselves in the destruction of our 
primary institutions and defiance of our laws. The American 
era are fast losing their patience with this attitude. It may 

evelop out of this that the “ open door” towards Europe will 
be in large measure closed. But, worse than this, there may 
develop out of it a prejudice against every speaker of a foreign 
language in the United States. It creates prejudices against 
extending aid to those countries in Europe from which our foreign- 
born population arise. 

If reforms are needed in the United States, they will be 
carried out by those whose parents have grown up amid our 
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institutions and those who have become in sentiment and spirit 
a part of our people. It is fortunate that the Polish population 
of the United States have been but little influenced by these 
forms of agitation. If a Pole exists who has associated him- 
self with the organizations that devote themselves to the 
destruction of our institutions, that Pole is not only disloyal 
to the United States, but he is endeavouring to paralyse the arm 
that is supporting the independence of his own mother-country. 
Those who are dissatisfied with our institutions can always 
choose the alternative of retiring to those from which they came. 
It is therefore the duty of those of you who speak our language, 
and who have lived under our institutions, to see to it that the 
people of your blood do not associate themselves with movements 
that are antagonistic to our public sentiment and to our social 
and economic institutions. 
HERBERT HOOVER 


